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INVITATION. 


yisere RS are always welcome at The Com- 


panion building, and every opportunity is | 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ERMONT is famous for its marble, but 
marble is not the only valuable substance 
which is quarried from the hills of that state. 
At Reading, in Windsor County, there is a 
tale quarry which is now being developed from 
a small affair to an extensive industry. The 
new crusher has a capacity of fifty tons a day, 
and there seems to be an inexhaustible supply 
where the shaft has been sunk. Talc is a 
soft and shining magnesian mineral, from 
which talcum and other powders are -made. 
It is also used in sizing paper. 
& 
ITERE recently died at Old Orchard, Maine, 
an aged man who had spent his whole life 
upon the same farm where he was born, but 
who had nevertheless enjoyed the unique dis- 
tinction of having lived in two states, two 
counties, three towns and one city. Until 
1820, when Maine was made a state, he lived 
in Massachusetts. Later the section of Scar- 
boro, Cumberland County, in which he lived, 
became a part of Saco, in York County. Saco 
became a city in 1867, and a part of it, inclu- 
ding his farm, was incorporated in 1883 as the 
town of Old Orchard. 
? 
NE of the most extensive musical libraries 
in existence is that presented to the Boston 
Public Library about fifteen years ago by Allen 
A. Brown. It occupies a room of its own in 
the beautiful structure on Copley Square, and 
is one of the most valued treasures of this 
famous institution. Now Mr. Brown has 
made a second gift to the library, which is no 
less remarkable than the first. It is a collection 
of thirty-five hundred volumes pertaining to 
the drama. Many of the books are very rare, 
and in the collection is a great number of val- 
uable programs, photographs, autographs, and 
scrap-books of magazine and newspaper arti- 
cles. It is a unique collection, and like the 
music library, will have a room of its own. 
There are many rich book-collectors, but few 
of them collect for the benefit of the public, as 
Mr. Brown has done in these notable instances. 
* 
ae and dismantled, the old sloop 
of war Enterprise was towed the other 
day from Boston harbor to the neighboring 
Point of Pines, to become food for the flames. 
The Enterprise was built in 1875, and has 
long been on the naval lists as unfit for active 
service. For the past dozen years it has been 
used as a training-ship for the Massachusetts 
naval militia. Although it had a long and 
honorable career, the fame of this war-vessel 
is hardly to be compared with that of the 
earlier Enterprise, whose capture of the British 
brig Boxer off the coast of Maine in Septem- 
ber, 1813, was one of the notable victories of 
the second war with Great Britain. In that 
engagement the captains of both vessels were 
killed, although Captain Burrows of the En- 
terprise lived long enough to receive the sword 
of the British commander, Captain Blythe. 
The captains are buried side by side in an old 
Portland cemetery, which overlooks beautiful 
Casco Bay. There is a reference to them in 
Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘My Lost Youth’’: 
I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
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) | There is, nevertheless, a genuine and general 


regret over the decline of oratory, and possibly 
the movement for reforming the Fourth will 


4 | Tesult in a modernized version of the Inde- 


| pendence-day address which meant so much to 
| our ancestors. Surely there is more of the spirit 
| of ’76 in such patriotic orations than in the 
use of Chinese explosives, which cause a great 
/ annual sacrifice of life and property. 
e 

| T\URING a recent visit to Chicago by a 
party of the leading business men of 
Boston, one of them, in the course of a speech 
on New England’s resources, declared that 
| the vacation business of this section brings it 
|an income of about sixty million dollars each 
|summer. These figures have caused some sur- 
| prise and comment, but a little analysis shows 
| that they are conservative rather than extrava- 
gant. A careful investigation made by Maine 
last year, through official channels, showed 
the value of the summer hotel and cottage 
property in the state to be over forty million 
dollars. Over four hundred thousand vaca- 
tionists and pleasure-seekers from far and near 
visit Maine each summer, at an estimated 
expenditure of twenty million dollars. A year 
or two earlier similar. statistics were prepared 
in New Hampshire, and it appeared that the 
summer visitors left behind them in that state 
each year about ten million dollars. Here are 
official figures for two states, and in both of 
them the amount of money spent each summer 
by outsiders is increasing year by year. There 
are no trustworthy figures for the four remain- 
ing states, but when the great summer business 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island shores 
is considered, together with that of the Berk- 
shire hills and the Green Mountain region, the 
estimate of the Boston speaker at Chicago 
appears a modest one.. The value of New 
England’s climate and scenery, which bring 
this section about sixty million dollars yearly 
from outsiders, will be the more appreciated 
by a comparison with the output of the coun- 
try’s gold- and silver-mines. In 1908 the value 
of the gold mined in the United States was 
about ninety-four million dollars, and the value 
of the silver was twenty-eight million dollars. 
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CLEAR STATEMENT. 


HE phrases employed by Caleb Towne in 

describing any occurrence were so mild 

that a person who knew him little was 
usually of the opinion that he took no heed of 
the vivid happenings of life. This was a great 
mistake. 

Caleb Towne lived on the main road of 
Bushby, just where it curved sharply at the 
foot of the hill, and where a low rate of s 
for automobiles was demanded by the law. 
One day there was an accident, and Mr. Towne, 
who had witnessed it, was asked as to whether 
the automobile had been exceeding the speed 
limit at the time. 

Caleb made his statement, and when later it 
was proved beyond doubt that the machine had 
ng running too fast, the lawyer reproved 

im. 

‘*You gave me the wrong idea,’’ he said, 
sternly. 

“Well, I snum, I don’t see how that could 
be,’’ said Caleb, mildly. ‘‘You asked me how 
things appeared to me, and I told ye that 
whilst I ed out my window I see the Cob- 
bett hoss and ll, and I see the ortermobile. 
I told ye the Cobbett hoss was going his usual 
gait, but I said to ye, special, that the orter- 
mobile was ‘coming right along.’ I don’t 
know what more I could’ve said if I’d ben 
on the as 

* © 


WISHED TO BE SURE. 


“7’M AFRAID my profession is not in very 
good repute in the Maine wilds, or that the 
members of it, at least, are not,’’ said the 

lawyer to his wife on his return from his vaca- 

tion. And then, says a writer in the National 

Farmer, he smiled so sadly that his wife asked 

why he thought so. 

‘*You may remember,’’ he continued, ‘‘that 

I wrote a lot about Uncle Joe Slocumb and 

how much I liked him ?’’ . 

‘*Yes,’’ said his wife. 

_ ell, I thought the old chap returned the 


compliment, but his friendliness was tempered 


that out of friendship I wouldn him 
anything. He seemed ly p » and 
thanked me cordially. en he said: 


‘** *Would you mind giving me a receipt?’ ’”” 





PRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, has become 

one of the leaders in the movement for | 
a safe and sane celebration of the Fourth of | 
July, and the results accomplished were espe- 
cially gratifying last year. It is urged that a/| 
great public meeting, or a series of such meet- 
ings, with addresses by men of national promi- 
nence, be a feature of this year’s celebration. 
Oratory has played a small part in the Inde- 
pendence-day programs of the past half-century 
or more, but in earlier years it was the chief 
feature. In the churches, town halls, public 
squares and picnic groves the old-time orators 
held forth as on no other day of the year. 
Their eloquence was of a type with which 
the present generation is wholly unfamiliar. | 
‘*Flamboyant,’’ ‘‘bombastic,’’ ‘‘spread-eagle’’ 
and ‘‘highfalutin’’ are probably some of the 
terms which would be applied to it to-day. 








INCONSIDERATE MAN. 


LECTURER who was talking recently at 

a woman’s club about famous men of let- 

ters, said in his remarks about Hawthorne 

that as soon as the author married, he took his 

wife to the Old Manse. After the lecture, says 

a writer in the New York Sun, two members 

of the audience were discussing what they had 
heard. 

*‘I was surprised that he should be so indeli- 
cate in his remarks about Hawthorne,’ said 
one of the two. 

“T didn’t notice anything out of the way,” 
said her companion. ‘*What did he say ?’’ 

“‘He spoke of Hawthorne’s taking his wife 
to the old man’s. I think it would have 
sounded better if he had said that he took her 
to his father’s. ’’ 













EVERY TIME 


you feel a cold coming on use the 
quickest and most convenient of 
all remedies, 


Smith’s Menthol Inhaler 


If used in the beginning you will be 
oqreriond ot the beneficial results for 
Cold in Head, Headache, Catarrh, 
ee and Neuralgia. Just pure 
enthol Crystals producing men- 
tholated air, which cannot fail to 
help you. Contained in inch 
tube — outside case of 
nickel, unbreakable, and 
most convenient to carry 
with you anywhere. 

25 cts. at Dealers or Post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s—and be 
sure it is Smith’s. 
SMITH INHALER CO.., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 










Distributing Agts., Boston, Mass. 














Tools 


A proper knowledge of 
tools and how to use 
them is just as essential 
as the things learned from 

Commence a set 
of tools with a 


KEEN. 
KUTTER 


Awl and Tool Set 


It’s just about the handiest 
combination of smal] 
tools for small jobs that 
was ever gotten together. 
‘The set comprises 2 screw 
drivers, 3 awls, chisel, 
gouge, gimlet, reamer and 
tack puller—all the tools 
fit the handle. All are 
Keen Kutter tools of 
Keen Kutter quality and 
guaranteed by the Keen 
Kutter trade mark. 


Be sure you find the trade- 
mark before you buy. Money 
back if not satisfactory. 


If not at your dealer’s write us. 


“The Recollection of Quality remains 
long after the price is forgotten."— 
Trademark registered, E, C. Simmons, 































is the boot that excels }} 
all other cold 
weather footwear 
for school and 
play. It is not 
awkward and 


clumsy, but 

clean-cut and ° 

graceful, and 

very strong. 

Made also 

for 

Boys. Girls’ 
’ Box Calf, 
High Cut, 
Nine Inch, 

Two Buckle 


Storm Boot. 
Sizes, 81 to 11 


Price $2., Prepaid 


Sizes, 114% to 2 


Price $2.25, Prepaid 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL SHOES 


have been worn with absolute satisfaction 
by two generations of boys and girls. 
They are solid value, and contain not an 
ounce of cheap, inferior material. Whole 
vamps, extending way down under tips, 
one-piece,sole leather countersand inner 
soles, extra strong toe boxes. Will stand up 
and keep their shape, and they are made on 
nature-conforming lasts. GET THEM 
FROM YOUR DEALER, and if he says he 
hasn’t them, have him get them for you. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Boston. 


Dealers not already handling this 
line should write for our proposition. 











BECOME A PUBLIC SPEAKER. Practical 
graded lessons in book-form in Elocution and Acting, 
conforming to instruction given by the best private 

2.00 per hour, sent —}_ for $3.00. 
ass. 
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a HERE she comes! Let’s 
‘i hide, quick!’’ Sara put 
her foot on the first step 
and glanced up at the rows of 
girls that filled the stairs from 
wall to banister, except for a 
narrow pathway in the middle 
of the flight. ‘‘ Pardon me. 
Can’t you squeeze a little closer, 
Nellie darling? What a disgraceful lot of 
freshmen to be blocking up the road, when the 
committee warned you to keep away from here 
this night! Come along, Katie. Remember 
we flee from a bore.’’ 

The slender, gipsy-eyed girl in the white 
frock sped lightly up, tossing a mischievous 
word here and there. Behind her a taller young 
woman, with a serious, fair face, followed more 
slowly. Sara paused at the bend in the staircase 
and hid behind a pillar, while she peered down 
to scan the lower corridor, crowded with a 
shifting throng. 

‘Yes, there she is, beneath the clock. That 
is Miss Elizabeth Eliza James in the startling 
red crape. Nobody but a genuine bore could 
wear a dress with such a hitchy look in the 
seams. And her mother—she’s even worse. 
Hair drawn tight back in a knob, shiny best 
gown, beatific smile. And Elizabeth Eliza 
asked me to promenade with her for this dance 
number. Not this child, thank you! I enter- 
tained my full share of old ladies before I came 
to college.’” 

Kate halted obediently to survey the prome- 
naders below. ‘‘Mrs. James is president of 
the Alumne Association,’’ she suggested, 
mildly. ‘‘Maybe she wouldn’t bore you.”’ 

‘Maybe she wouldn’t,’’ replied Sara, airily, 
‘but I sha’n’t run any risk. Do you know 
why I love this place? It is because I am 
free, free, free, like the miller of Dee—Dee— 
Dee. I care for nobody, no, not I, and nobody 
cares for me. Except for you, of course, dear 
Katie, and maybe for a dozen or so of the 
others. But I don’t have to care for anybody 
unless I want to; and I needn’t be nice to 
anybody if I don’t feel like it; and I sha’n’t 
be an example any more. 

‘‘At home I always had to be an example 
to the children ; and I was polite to every stupid 
caller; and I mended the family stockings and 
washed the family hands and carried the family 
responsibility; and I took care of the entire 
high-school dignity ; and I never had any fun 
until I came to college. But now, dear Katie,’’ 
—she interrupted herself to bend farther over 
the railing; then her voice changed to a hurry- 
ing briskness, — ‘‘I’m going to have a lot. 
Kate,.did you see that maid with a tray of 
ices? Let’s run down the side stairs, ambush 
one or two, and confiscate their refreshments, 
and have a great old time in Margaret’s room. 

‘Farewell, Elizabeth Eliza and your mama !’’ 
She waved a saucy gesture toward the two 
watchful faces under the clock. ‘‘Don’t wait 
for me more than three hours there, please’m. 
Now come along, Katie.’’ 

Kate followed docilely in her wake. Ever 
since the first day at college, when this slow 
and serious freshman had found herself allotted 
to a double room with Sara, she had adopted 
her as a leader. Kate had always followed 
somebody from the days when her first toddling 
steps toiled through the house after her busy 
mother. The example of her book - loving 
brother started her early to school, and her 
unquestioning admiration of a classmate inspired 
her to become studious. An ambitious teacher 
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DRAWN BY ARTHUR O. SCOTT 


WITH A SQUEAL AND A WRIGGLE,... 
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A SMASH AND A CRASH, SHE 
SPRANG OVER THE THRESHOLD. 


in the high school was the later model whom | squeezed his fingers in mischievous anticipa- | She had only two plates of ice and a hand for 


she imitated so well that she was graduated with | tion of more fun te come, and raised her voice | each. 


honors, and afterward won an entrance scholar- 
ship to a famous college for women. Then | 
she had met Sara. 

On this April evening of the reception Sara | 
captured a laden tray at the door of the refresh- | 
ment-room in the lower hall. She passed two 
Plates of striped ice-cream to Kate, heaped 


macaroons and lady-fingers at the edges, man- | 
aged to balance three plates in her own hands, | 
and fled, laughing, up the gloomy side stairs to| At the storm of spontaneous laughter, Sara | doorway. 
| laughed, too—an irresistible, bubbling chuckle | 


the fourth floor. 

Here the sound of the music below floated 
etherealized in the dusky spaces of deserted 
corridors. It set Sara’s feet to dancing, and 
she waltzed gaily on ahead at imminent danger 
to her slippery, precious burden. Indeed, just 
as she whirled into the alleyway leading to 
Margaret’s study, her fingers began’ to slide 


along the treacherous rim of a plate. With a} 


squeal and a wriggle, a wild dash, frantic 
clutch, a smash and a crash, she sprang over 
the threshold toward the haven of a table, 
while china, cream and cakes showered round 
her. To her astonished dismay, the room was 
filled with people—half a dozen girls, two young 
men, a cadet in brass buttons, an elderly man 
with a white mustache. 

That was Margaret’s father. 





Margaret | 


| slightly : 
“Oh, good evening, Miss Burnet! 
| you come in?’’ 
Sara looked at her. 


Won’t 


A spark snapped into 


the gipsy eyes, although the flush of rosy self- | 


consciousness had already crept above the lacy | 
| edge of her square-necked gown. 
*T have brought you some refreshments,’’ 
she said, with dignity. 


that caused one of the guests to stare at her | 
with even greater amazement than before. She | 
turned to a freshman beside her and spoke 
low, as if to herself: 
‘‘That can’t be Sara Burnet! 
such a change !’’ 
| **Yes, that’s Sara. Isn’t she an imp?’’ 
**An imp! 
the stranger, marveling. 
school she was a—a—model. 
ever saw her laugh outright like that, 
I was in her class four years.’’ 


I never saw 


**And in the high 
I don’t believe I 


The freshman drew her guest into the group | 


just as Margaret queried, ‘‘Where’s your 
shadow, Sara?’’ 
“Oh, you mean Kate.’’ 


carelessly. 





Sara Burnet an imp!’’ echoed | 


and | 
| your name is down on Margaret’s program for 


She glanced round | 
‘Maybe she’s out in the corridor. | 





Why, Grace Allender ! 
drop from ?’’ 

In the midst of greeting her former classmate, 
| her manner altered curiously. 
stiffen and grow more sedate and thoughtful. 

*‘T heard that you expected to enter a city 


Where did you 


boarding-school,’’ she said, with a little air of | 


| patronizing superiority. ‘‘Did you find it all 
| that you hoped ?”” 

‘Pardon me!’’?’ A newcomer stood in the} 
‘*The seventh number has started, 
and everybody is looking for all of you.’’ 

Sara kept her place beside Grace. ‘Were | 
you home for the Easter holidays? And did 


you see my family and talk to them? Oh, | 


| how good! Do tell me how they were, and if 
| the children have grown. They won’t write 
canner disagreeable in the letters, because 
they don’t want me to be worried or feel re- 
sponsible. I haven’t seen them since last 
| September. You must give me thisdance. I’ve 
| simply got to talk to you and hear all about 
everything at home. What? You think that 


Nonsense! She’ll have to do 
We’ll keep away from 


this number? 
without you, that’s all. 
| her neighborhood. ’’ 
Grace regarded her with 
“Why, Sara! Why, Sara!’’ 


puzzled eyes. 
she repeated. 


She seemed to | 





“Tt would be breaking an en- 
gagement !’’ 

**I don’t care.’”’ Sara’s man- 
ner, after its momentary gravity, 
had changed again to her fresh- 
man irresponsibility. ‘I want 
to talk to you, and I’m going to 
do it: and Margaret can look 
out for herself. Come! See those 
two big easy chairs by the window in the dusky 
corner? You sit in one, and I’ll sit in the 
other. Oh!’’? She halted suddenly, poised 
as if for flight. ‘‘O my land!’’ 

‘‘What is the matter ?’’ 

‘‘Cr-rackie! There comes Elizabeth 
and I am in full view under this gas-jet. 
for it!’’ 

The girl in red crape approached in nervous 
haste. ‘‘Sara Burnet! The very person I’m 
looking for. I couldn’t find you anywhere for 
the sixth dance, and my mother’s program is 
all mixed up. It seems as if I can’t find any- 
body for anything in this crush. I am almost 
blind with a headache, but don’t tell mother. 
She is anxious to meet my classmates, now 
that I am in college at last. She’s awfully 
interested. Shall I take you to her for this 
number, Sara? I can’t find Kate, whose name 
is down for it; and you missed yours.’’ 

Sara broke in quickly: ‘I’m frightfully 
sorry, but this dance is promised to an old 
friend who is here just for the evening. I 
vould not possibly disappoint her, however 
much I regret losing the chance of meeting your 
mother. How in the world did we happen to 
miss each other before?’’ Here Sara caught a 
glimpse of Kate’s face, watching them from 
the bend in the staircase, and she impudently 
winked the eye that was farthest from Eliza- 
beth. But Grace saw the wink, and somebody 
else noticed it, too. The somebody else was 
Elizabeth’s mother, who was standing at the 
banisters, directly in Sara’s line of vision. 
Sara’s glance fell upon her in its swift journey 
back from Kate, and she saw that her wink had 
been seen. 

“Frightfully sorry !’’ she repeated, and es- 
caped to the chairs in the shadows. 

*O my land!’’ she groaned, in mock contri- 
tion. ‘Mrs. James saw it, and if Elizabeth 
Eliza reports our conversation, she’ll under- 
stand. Ah, well, who cares? I don’t want 
anything from her, even if she is president of 
the alumnz. Why should I sacrifice my pleas- 
ure to hers? Sit down, Grace, and talk to 
me.”’ 

Grace dropped into a seat as if stunned to a 
condition of limpness. 


Eliza 
Now 


‘*You’re so queer,’’ she said, weakly. 
**You’ ve—you’ve changed. 
‘Do you remember that morning,’’ she con- 


tinued, “when a dozen of us went to the skele- 
ton’s room to study him, and we made so 
much noise laughing that the principal came 
rushing in? The instant he caught sight of 
you, his angry expression faded, and he said, 
‘Oh, if Miss Burnet is here, it is all right.’ ’’ 

Sara leaned back in her chair and crossed 
her knees. 

‘*That’s exactly what I was tired of,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I was tired of being a model and an 
example. I wanted to be myself and have fun 
without thinking about other people, or duties, 
or rights, or obligations, or responsibilities, or 
anything. At first it was hard to leave the 
family, because they needed me, you know, 
but they insisted —’’ she paused. 

‘Of course they insisted,’’ interrupted Grace. 
‘* Everybody insisted. It would have been 
terribly short-sighted to keep you at home, 
with your brain. After you finish college, 
you can help the younger ones better than 
before.’’ 

Sara nodded assent. ‘‘Yes, that’s what they 
said. And so I came, and—I—I—well, it is 
different here, and I do as I like. Nothing to 
| do but take care of myself and my own work. 
I don’t owe a duty to anybody. Even at break- 
fast’’—she hesitated, with the faint sensation 
be a blush stealing over her face; then she 
| plunged on recklessly—‘‘I won’t sit near the 
pitcher of milk, because it is such a nuisance 
to pour it out for ten persons.’’ 

Grace gave a hysterical little giggle. 
Burnet !”’ 

‘You needn’t laugh.’’ Then Sara joined 
in, but her mirth sounded a little strained. 
| “Well, anyhow, it has worked beautifully so 
far. You needn’t come bothering around like 
an accusing conscience. I hate rules. I hate 
obligations. I enjoy crossing my knees. Do 
you hear? I enjoy acting just as I feel, and 
being rude or polite or anything without worry- 
ing about how I ought to behave.’’ 

‘‘How about studying ?’’ 

‘Studying? That doesn’t interfere. And 
anyhow, I like to study. It doesn’t take long. 

I tuck it in somewhere and seize the fun, too.’’ 


‘Sara 
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‘*But suppose you were not brilliant? Sup- 
pose you were slow ?”’ 

The dark eyes twinkled. ‘‘Oh, thank you, 
thank you, Grace. That fashionable boarding- 
sehool has not hurt you one bit. You’re still 
the same dear, ingenuous, sweet child. There 
comes Kate.’’ 

Kate approached, winding carefully in and 
out through the stream of promenaders in the 
corridor. After being introduced to Grace and 
speaking a few courteous words, she turned to 
Sara. 

‘‘] think I shall leave now,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
is almost eleven, and [ have an essay to write 
to-morrow morning.’’ 

Sara smiled up at her whimsically, and pulled 
her down on an arm of the chair. ‘‘Now, 
Katie darling, you wouldn’t be deserting me 
like that. How can I walk alone across the 
campus to our room at midnight ?’’ 

‘*There will be plenty of others,’’ protested 
literal Kate, ‘‘and there’s my essay, and I 
have Latin prose and trig—’’ 

“Oh, scratch that off any hour. Do them 
in the morning—you must, you know. In the 
afternoon we are all going for a long drive into 
the country to celebrate May-day. Now, 
Katie, be sweet and obliging and let the essay 
take care of itself. There is Margaret descend- 
ing in fury upon us. Good evening, Miss 
Noxon !’’ 

‘Ts that you, Sara? And Miss Allender? 
I’ve been hunting everywhere for you. If you 
will wait here a few minutes, Miss Allender, 
I will find your next partner and bring her to 
you. Kate might help me search for father, 
too. Do come with me, Kittie.’’ 

Grace watched the two disappear in the 
throng. Then she turned to Sara. ‘‘Is Kate 
—I mean Miss Harmon—is she slow ?’’ 

Sara hesitated. ‘‘Maybe she isn’t so quick 
as some of the girls.’’ 

‘Didn’t she enter on a scholarship? I think 
I remember seeing her name in the paper last 
June, when you were talking of this college.’’ 

‘*Yes, Kate led her high-school class. A 
thorough student, even if she is slow. She 
studied Greek words all the way to college. 

A regular shining star in prose. I thought 
she knew everything at first.’’ 

*‘And then your influence —’’ 

Sara shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
‘Don’t bother me, Grace. Everything has 
gone beautifully so far, I tell you, and here 
it is almost May. I won’t have my splendid 
year spoiled. When I am a sophomore, I 
shall sober down and be a poky old respon- 
sible person; but just now I sha’n’t—l 
won’t! Iam only a freshman, and people 
excuse everything in freshmen. I shall do 
as I please, and have fun.’’ 

‘‘And be utterly selfish ?”” 

Sara tossed back her head defiantly. 
**Yes, utterly selfish,’’ she declared, ‘‘if 
you choose to call it that. O Gracie, I 
wish you wouldn’t rub me the wrong way. 
There is Margaret advancing with—hor- 
rors !—with Elizabeth Eliza in tow. Fare- 
well, farewell! I’ll see you to-morrow. I 
flee, I flee !’? 

But on the morrow Grace saw nothing 
of Sara all day, and departed at twilight 
with a last puzzled, disapproving glance 
back at the beautiful place where bare- 
headed girls strolled under the trees in 
the soft spring evening. If the life there 
changed everybody as it had changed Sara, 
she was glad she had decided to go to 
boarding-school instead of to college, even 
if the girls did have such lovely times 
together. 

As for Sara, at that moment she was sit- 
ting in her own room, her elbows propped 
on the sill, her troubled eyes gazing blindly 
across the shadowy evergreens far and 
far away to the distant purple mountains, 
while Kate moved restlessly from bookcase 
to table, into the hall and back again, a 
feather duster in her hand, a curious quivery 
expression, that she believed was a smile, fixed 
on her usually serene face. 

At last Sara spoke, without lifting her chin 
from her hands: 

“When prexy summoned you this morning 
for an interview about your scholarship for 
next year, he told you that your work had 
been growing poorer ever since last Septem- 
ber ?”’ 

Kate swallowed once. ‘‘Yes, and. he said 
that he could not feel justified in giving it to 
me—that my record did not deserve it.’’ 

‘Did you tell him that it was my fault?’’ 

Kate stopped short in the nervous dragging 
of her duster across a chair-back. ‘‘Of course 
I didn’t. It isn’t your fault. I’m too slow— 
that’s all the trouble. I might have known 
that I could not copy you, because you learn 
a thing just by reading it over. I tried to do 
all you did, and I couldn’t.’’ 

‘‘And now you can’t come back to college 
next year. Suppose you had happened to room 
with—well, say, for instance, with Elizabeth 
James 9”? 

Kate stood motionless. After a minute’s 
silence, Sara turned her head from the window 
and surveyed her with a keen glance. 

**You see?’’? she commented, quietly. ‘You 
know it would have been different. You would 
not have wasted your energy and time on idle 
fun, as I have done. You would have been 








granted another scholarship. You would be 
coming back to college next year.’’ 

‘*It—it—I don’t believe it is all your fault,’’ 
stammered Kate, the sincere. .‘‘If I were not 
so slow —’’ 

Sara’s forehead took a sudden little drop 
downward, till her fingers were pressing her 
eyeballs. An instant later she shook herself 
straight and marched tothedoor. ‘‘I am going 
to interview prexy myself,’ she said. ‘‘You 
wait here for me, Kate.’’ 

Half an hour afterward Miss Burnet rose 
from the edge of a chair beside the president’s 
desk. 

“Ts that the only way ?”’ 

He studied her with shrewd kindliness. ‘‘T | 
see no other, Miss Burnet. It is impossible for | 
the college to bestow its aid upon a student | 
with a record below that of other candidates 
whose applications must be denied if the money 
is given to the inferior scholar. If I were | 
free to follow my own inclinations, especially 
in view of what you have told me to-night, I 
should undoubtedly grant Miss Harmon a 
scholarship on the prospect of her improvement 
next year.”’ 

‘‘And you think I would have no right to 
substitute her in my place?’’ 

‘*You know best concerning that. Certainly 
if, as I understand, you are here at a financial 
sacrifice to your family, you would have no 
right to ask them to spend the same money on a 
stranger, even should you yourself be willing 
to surrender your college training. 

‘As for your third proposition, Miss Burnet, 
I trust that you do not mistake my attitude. 
Even if it were feasible for you to apply 
for a scholarship,—and I do not say that your 
work would not deserve it, in spite of your 
confession of idleness,—and if it were also 
practicable for you to pass over to your friend 
the sum sent to you from home, still it would 
be hardly fair to saddle yourself with a debt. 
Such a scholarship is to be considered as a 
loan, to be repaid when the beneficiary is 
able to do so, and I question whether you 








would be justified in assuming such a personal 
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leading to the main building. A girl was 
speaking. Sara raised her head. It was Eliz- 
abeth’s voice. 

‘“T knew you would think her attractive, 
mother. Hasn’t she the most interesting face! 
Anybody could see merely from her eyes that 
she has genius. The most brilliant freshman 
in the class, and the artistic temperament all 
through. She is absolutely erratic and lawless, 
never keeps her engagements, variable as a 
weathercock. Moods! Actually, I never know 
what to expect—whether she will smother me 
in words or snap my mouth shut. I was so 
disappointed that she missed meeting you. 
And witty—oh, Sara is the very wittiest person 
I ever heard. Didn’t she impress you as fasci- 
| nating, mother? You had a glimpse of her.’’ 

‘She struck me as a girl with great possi- 


| bilities, dear, many possibilities for good or 





RAILROAD laborer having been stricken 
with smallpox, there was a flurry of 
alarm at Westbrook, followed by a per- 

emptory order that all school children be vac- 
cinated at once. It fell to my lot to escort my 
two small nephews to Doctor Bush’s office for 
the operation. They went with rather white 
faces, but were reassured by the kindly, gray- 
haired physician, and soon departed, looking 
forward with what resembled pleased anticipa- 
tion to the development of their ‘‘sore arms.’’ 
I remained for a chat with my cheery old 
friend. 

‘How many , pationts do you suppose you 
have vaccinated, doctor ?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, thousands—I don’t know how many. 
That question reminds me, though, of one 
group of patients whose number, one hundred 

and seven, I do remem- 
ber very clearly, as 





I PERFORMED THE OPERATION WITH THE RIFLE-BARREL 
RESTING ACROSS MY LEFT SHOULDER. 


debt even in behalf of a friend for whom 
you regard yourself as responsible.’’ 

‘*You think it is best for me to apply for aid 
to the Alumnez Association, sir ?’’ 

**Yes, that is the only way I see at present, 
Miss Burnet. If you will consult Mrs. James, 
the president, who is now visiting her daughter 
here in the college, you will probably succeed, 
as the association has a surplus this year. 
Possibly you have already met Mrs. James ?’’ 

Sara’s steady gaze flinched for the fraction 
of a second. 

‘No, sir, I regret to say that I have not,’’ 
she answered. 

‘*The sooner the better, then.’’ 
her courteously to the door. 

Sara smiled back her thanks, hurried over 
the piazza, ran down the steps, sped along the 
winding path in the fragrant, cool darkness. 
At a‘ bend of the avenue she suddenly swerved 
aside near one of the giant evergreens, and 
dropped down on a bench almost under its 
drooping branches. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’? she moaned, beating her fists 
softly against the metal back. ‘‘Why did I 
ever do it? Why, why, why did I do it? 
And she saw me wink! Think of asking her 
a favor! Think of begging!’ She spread out 
her arms and began to bump her forehead pen- 
itentially, although gently for all that, against 
the bench. 


He escorted 








Two pairs of footsteps sounded on the walk 


well as all the circum- 
stances connected with 
their treatment. It 
was my liveliest pro- 
fessional experience, 
though I was an army 
surgeon, close to the 
firing line, in ’64 and 
65 


‘‘After the close of 
the Civil War I stayed 
in the service a while, 
to get more experience, 
I told my friends, but 
really because I liked 
my brother officers, and 
not having any induce- 
ment to settle down 
yet, enjoyed the rov- 
ing adventurous life. 
You see, I’d gone into 
the service straight 
from a medical school, 
and was still nothing 
but a boy. 

“In 766 two compa- 
nies of our regiments 
were ordered to Reel 
Lake, in northern cen- 
tral Minnesota. No 
doubt you’ve heard of 
the Sioux re of 
1862 in that state. The 
Indians had been 
robbed and ill-treated, 
and in revenge, sud- 
denly broke out and 
murdered about eight 
hundred people, the 
great majority of them innocent settlers. 
Thirty-eight of the ringleaders in the mas- 
sacre were hanged, and most of the Sioux were 
removed to reservations in what was then 
Dakota Territory. 

‘‘But not all of the members of the tribe 
had been picked up. There were two or 
three comparatively permanent villages on the 
shores of Reel Lake, under ‘the control of an 
agent; and off to the west, led by old White 
Owl, was an ‘orphan’ band, made up of 
Sioux, who had crept back from Dakota, 
and had been joined by various skulking refu- 
gees within the state. They had no legal status 
or right where they were, but they kept pretty 
quiet, didn’t molest anybody, and the govern- 
ment winked at their being out of bounds. 

‘*For eight or nine months I had a very easy 
time, so far as doctoring soldiers was concerned, 
for it was a healthy region, and there was no 
fighting to cause wounds. The only serious 
surgical case I had was that of Torn Robe, a 
big Indian from White Owl’s band. His old 
rifle exploded while he was deer-hunting, and 
his face was terribly torn and mangled. I 
never saw a worse case of the kind. He was 
found three days after the accident, almost 
dead, and brought to the post. 


“T did the best I could for him, but it was | 


then too late to sew up the cuts properly. 
They healed, for he had the constitution of an 
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evil. I think she will outgrow the lawless 
Phase. ‘The reckless selfishness of the so-called 
artistic temperament is a characteristic which 
we cannot afford to develop in our graduates. 
The savage is utterly selfish, but the flower of 
civilization is altruism, regard for others. For- 
give me for preaching just now, dear, but I am 
anxious that you should admire only the best 
and highest. Don’t you remember—‘None of 
us liveth to himself’ ?’’ 

The voices died away in increasing distance. 
Sara lay quiet, with her brow against the cold 
iron, minute after minute. Presently a gong 
sounded faint and silvery from the corridors. 
The girl rose and moved slowly on toward the 
lights of the building. 

“T will go to her and tell her that I am 
ashamed,’’ she murmured to herself. ‘‘I will 
say that I am ashamed—I am ashamed.’’ 
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side of his mouth. After that Torn Robe was 


positively the most ferocious-looking savage 
that you ever saw; but he was grateful, and 
his looks belied him. 

“‘There was a lot of sickness that winter 
among the Indians, due to drunkenness and 
white men’s diseases. Measles and scarlet 
fever, I remember, were amazingly fatal. The 
agent called on me for help, and I prescribed 
for all who could be induced to take civilized 
medicine, but many would not. There was 
absolutely no intelligent nursing, and the great 
majority of those first attacked died. We finally 
put up a rude hospital and got the contagious 
diseases under control; but the warmer weather 
of spring and the scattering of the bands for 
hunting did more for them than my treatment. 

“One day in May, ’67, a boy came to my 
quarters and said that his father, Lone Runner, 
was sick over at White Owl’s camp, and wanted 
me. Lone Runner was an educated Indian, 
who had been brought from the East to serve 
as interpreter after the massacre. He knew 
something about the value of medicine and 
nursing in serious illness. Probably no other 
Indian in the band would have dreamed of 
sending for a white doctor. 

*T couldn’t get much out of the boy. His 
command of English was limited, and like most 
Indians, he assumed the densest stupidity when 
closely questioned. He said that a white trapper 
from the north had died in their lodge some 
time before, and that his father was broken 
out all over the body. It might be measles, 
but I suspected smallpox, which then was 
known to be raging in some of the Canadian 
outposts. Indeed, we had been warned against 
it, and I had recently vaccinated every soldier 
at the post. I therefore had a quantity of virus 
on hand, and put it in my medicine-case. 

“T rode a dozen miles across country with 
the lad, merely telling Captain Bates that I 
had been summoned, and by whom. If I had 
had more experience with half-tamed Sioux at 
that time, I should have asked for a sergeant 
and a detail of men, but it never occurred to 
me that there was any danger in the trip. In 
reality, I probably manufactured my own 
danger later; but looking back now, I can’t 
see where I made a mistake, except in not 
having an adequate force on hand to carry out 
my orders. 

‘Tt was smallpox, all right. Lone Runner 
was dying when I arrived, and did not live an 
hour longer. His squaw had the disease, too, 
and was past help. I vaccinated Lone Runner’s 
son out of hand,—he didn’t have time to object, 
—and served two papooses in the lodge in the 
same way. I tried to give the mother medicine, 
but she could not or would not swallow it. She 
died the next morning. 

““A medicine-man was powwowing around 
inside the lodge, making an unearthly racket; 
and I took him by the shoulders and shoved 
him out. That created ill feeling, for he ha- 
rangued the braves a long time. Of course I 
don’t know what he said. 

“T considered it-my duty to vaccinate the 
entire band without a moment’s delay. I shoved 
through the crowd outside, not one of whom 
made way for me an inch, and went to the lodge 
of old White Owl, a man then past seventy 
years of age. He gave me no greeting what- 
ever,—not so much as a glance,—but I talked 
at him vigorously. The old rascal pretended 
not to understand me, though I had heard 
him begging for whisky and tobacco at the 
agency not two weeks before, and knew that 
he spoke English. I wound up by telling him 
that every brave, squaw and papoose in his 
party must be vaccinated, and that we would 
begin, and have the operation over then and 
there. He stared blankly at the ground. 

‘*The flaps of the lodge were raised, and 
most of the Indians had gathered outside, 
stolidly listening to me. I walked over and 
picked up a papoose. It’s a wonder I wasn’t 
killed on the spot. 

‘*The child cried out as I bared its arm, and 
a young Indian rushed forward with a rifle 


| ox, but the teeth were left exposed on the right pointed at my head. I snatched out my revolver, 














and the papoose ran away. A half-dozen of 
the younger warriors instantly encircled me, 
showing guns and knives, but they did not 
actually touch me. The nearness of the army 
post- and my uniform probably saved my 
life. 

‘‘T tried to argue with them, but not a person 
in the band would answer me or speak a word 
of English. While my guard kept me closely 
confined, the medicine-man appeared and gave 
orders to the squaws. Down came the lodges 
on all sides, excepting Lone Runner’s, and 
preparations were made for a hurried depart- 
ure. Soon they began to move away up the 
creek, but halted where the trail turned west- 
ward. : 

‘“‘The young warriors scowled and threat- 
ened; the older ones consulted apart in low 
gutturals. Evidently they were discussing 
what disposition to make of me before fleeing 
back to Dakota. They had already taken my 
horse, leading it off before my face. 

‘T had a kind of dim hope that a squad of 
soldiers might arrive, though the chances 
were a hundred to one against it. Guarded, to 
prevent my escaping, I waited while the sun 
sank lower and lower in the west. 
older warriors began to move away, as if wash- 
ing their hands of the affair, and I concluded 
that my time had come. 

‘Suddenly, without warning, a hoarse voice 
said, ‘How!’ just behind me. I wheeled in 
alarm, to see Torn Robe standing so close that 
he might have touched me. His gashed face 
positively looked beautiful at that moment. 

‘‘He had been away hunting, and had just 
returned. The others did not interfere in any 
way, so [ told him my story. His iron muscles 
did not reveal a trace of feeling from first to 
last; but I noted with pleasure that the young 
braves had put up their knives and no longer 
held their rifles in readiness to fire. 

‘* Medicine hurt?’ he finally asked. 

‘**A& little, but white children do not mind 
it.’ 

‘* uh!’ he grunted, in derision. 

‘‘He thought for a moment in some anxiety. 
‘Medicine cure?’ he demanded, at last. 

‘* T believe it’s the only thing that can 
save the lives of many of them,’ I asserted. 

‘Torn Robe turned and waved his long 
arm. A lad—his son—approached, and was 
sent after the chiefs—after the whole band, 
in fact. They had been straggling back for 

" several minutes, and soon all appeared. 

‘Some of the younger Indians picked up 
their guns again, and it was plain that a 
crisis was at hand. I can close my eyes 
and see that ring of scowling faces now. 
Gripping his cocked rifle in his right hand, 
Torn Robe bared his left arm and motioned 
for me to vaccinate him. I performed the 
operation with the rifle-barrel resting across 
my left shoulder and with my back to the 
most virulent of my enemies. You can 
judge whether I was nervous or not; but 
my Indian friend stood like a statue. 

‘‘When I was through, he called to White 
Owl. The old chief stood motionless till 
Torn Robe spoke two or three sentences. 
What he said I don’t know, but the tone 
stung like a whip-lash. I fancy he was 
taunting the old man with cowardice. Any- 
how, White Owl suddenly dropped his 
blanket, strode to where I stood, and 


his searred face. 
swered. ‘It is yours.’ 
‘So I’m sure the whole one hundred and 


affair turned out all right.’’ 


THE GREAT HOUSE AND THE VILLAGE | 
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N ENGLAND we are 
| | constantly reminded of 
the existence of a feudal 
| system, dying fast, it is true, 
| but with enough vitality still 
| to make us realize the gigan- 
tic strength it has possessed. 

| As you travel over the high- 
| roads or turn down country 
lanes, you are suddenly con- 

| fronted with evidences of 
the great owners of the soil. 
You may pass down the 
dusty roads for miles, with 
| fields and meadows on each 
| side, plow, pasture and cop- 
pice, when suddenly, in the 
| midst of the rural monotony, 
there rise tall, straight and 
exclusive, the great gates of some lordly house. 
Cunningly devised heraldic devices entwined 
in the iron scrollwork tell the history of an 
ancient name, the great stone piers on each 
side stand sentinel, and the gatekeeper’s dwell- 
ing protects the entrance. Through the iron- 
work, bolted and barred, you see the long 
sweep of undulating grass planted with ancient 
oak and stately elm. The avenue stretches 


perspective. 

It is the outer belt of the great domain; but 
the passer gets no hint of what the dwelling is 
like, for it is the pride of the great house to lie 
hidden from the vulgar gaze, separated from 
the rest of mankind by miles of park and laby- 
rinths of shrubbery. 
| Before we have taken many steps we come, 








THE GREAT GATES OF SOME 
LORDLY HOUSE. 


where the work was super- 
intended by my lady herself. 


comes to us from the name 
given to the unmarried girls 
who were employed under 
her protection. In times of 
sickness the village folk were 
tended and their wants re- 
lieved as a matter of course, 
for in the feudal days the 
patriarchal system was com- 
plete. 

Later, when the govern- 
ment of the country was 
centralized, the power of 
the great lords was much 
modified. They no longer 
held sway over their own 
|domain. The country at large administered 
the laws; standing armies took the place of 
| troops locally raised under the lord of the place. 
Justice was administered in courts of law, not 
| meted out in the hall of the castle. The power 
|of life and death was no longer given into 
| private hands. 


The Loosened Ties. 


| Y DEGREES the sense of mutual depend- 
B ence became less strong, the ties slowly 
loosened; but the responsibility which 
| the owner of the land felt for his vassals and 
the loyalty with which they responded to his 
_claims still remained, even if radical changes 
had taken place in their relations. 
| The great houses were still the homes of 
their owners. No one dreamed that 
it could be otherwise. From time to 


away until it is lost in the narrowing line of | 











time, with much pomp and circum- 
stance, the great man went to London 
to attend some royal function, or some 
state opening of the House of Lords, 
but his return was certain, and the 
village shared the pride of his departure 
on his stately errand. 

The greater part of the year was 
spent by the landowner among those 
whom he would describe as ‘‘his own 
people.’’ He attended the sessions of 


of course, shot in his own woods such 
pheasants as were bred year by year 
under the care of his gamekeepers, 
rode to hounds, or kept the local pack 
for the benefit of the country squires 
and farmers. He was still looked upon 
as great, by divine right. 

It was natural that he should own 
the land; his fathers had held it for 
generations, and people were content 
that it should be so. The ladies of the 
family often made themselves beloved 
by their kindness and charity, and the 
relations between landlord and tenant 








extended his arm. I vaccinated him with- 

out difficulty. Torn Robe next called to 
the young brave who had first pointed his 
rifle at me. That Indian started to walk out- 
side the circle, obviously with the intention of 
taking to flight, but White Owl added his 
commands to the other’s taunts, and he turned 
back. His black eyes never left mine as I 
broke the skin and applied the virus. Their 
expression combined terror and hate, but terror 
predominated. 

“Tt was smooth sailing after that. Every 
one vaccinated demanded that all the others 
undergo the same treatment. The warriors 
came first; the squaws and children followed. 
Not one flinched physically, but they were a 
badly scared band, from oldest to youngest. 

‘‘T treated one hundred and seven, the last a 
mere infant. Then I went to Torn Robe’s fire, 


was made to molest me, then or afterward. 
‘We staked out a new and cleaner camp the 


next day, and buried Lone Runner and his | 
A detachment of soldiers under Lieu- | 


wife. 
tenant Mosher came over to see what had 


become of me, and I sent for rations and my | 


IT IS THE PRIDE OF THE GREAT HOUSE TO 
HIDDEN FROM THE VULGAR GAZE. 


| however, upon the outposts which again mark 
its existence, the little village and the rural 
church, such villages inhabited mainly by the 


land, the tenders of gardens, the domestic sery- 
ants; in fact, the vassals of the lord of the 
domain. 





| deep interest. What influence does the great 
| landowner exercise in these changing days on 
| the village life of England ? 

| It is a question eminently practical, for with 
| the shrinkage in country life, the forsaken cot- 


it is one which is pressed upon’ us. 


people who live under their shadow? 
| this question is not one which occupies the 


put most earnestly by those who themselves 
live within the stately seclusion of those ancient 
houses. 


orderly, but determined to remain with my | 


sulky patients. 

“Two squaws who had been frequently in 
Lone Runner’s lodge developed smallpox, but 
ina mild form, and nature pulled them through 
with but slight assistance from me. At the 


Within the Walls. 


T IS impossible to deny that the use for which 
they were originally intended has ceased to 


| 


The relation of the village to the castle or | 
manor-house has long been to me a matter of | ; 
| went up, and the great estates flour- 


tages and the dearth of agricultural ‘‘hands,’’ | to be financially disastrous, but the 
Is the | race of little farmers had ceased to 
contrived to swallow some of the nauseous food | system which is represented in our time by the | exist, and the large estates suffered 
his squaw gave me, and lay down beside him. | castles and manor-houses, with their traditions | considerably. 

I didn’t sleep much that night, but no attempt | still surviving from older days, a benefit to the | 
And | places. 


minds of one class only, for I have heard it | low, education had given an impe- 
|tus to thought, and men did not see 
| why they should work hard all their 
| lives, and yet end their existence in 


were at any rate harmonious. The 
land was divided into small holdings, 
and the tenant farmer throve upon 


LIE 


| it and was able to employ hands; certainly 


| the wages were small, but the work was sure. 
|When the war craze arose in the thirties 


dependents of the great place, the tillers of | and forties, the price of corn went up, and | themselves are the first to realize. 


there was a boom in farming. The land- 
lords, no longer contented with letting the land 
in little holdings at reasonable rents, displaced 
the small farmer and threw the land 
into huge farms. The price of land 


ished. 

With more peaceful times and the 
importation of foreign wheat came 
the fall in prices, the big farms proved 


Then came the exodus from country 


Employment was scarce, wages were 


the workhouse. They would rather 
chance what the great cities could bring 
them. So little by little the villages were 
depopulated. The former race of yeomen ceased 
to exist, and those who remained weré probably 


exist. In old days the owner of the castle | among the older or more unenterprising of the 


end of a week there were plenty of sore arms, | or manor-house was the protector of the man | population. 


but by that time good nature and confidence had 


who did his work. When the blast of trumpets 


But the great change in English social and 


been restored, and the Indians made light of | and the tramp of marauding troops echoed | commercial life came with the new means of 


the trifling inconvenience. 


| through the quiet countryside, the dweller in 


locomotion. I can still recollect the time when 


*‘Just before I left to return to the post, a/ the village found his refuge within the courts it was considered a misfortune for people to 


question I had been turning over and over in 
my mind fairly asked itself. ‘Torn Robe,’ I 
said, ‘weren’t you a bit afraid of what might 
happen to you when I scratched your arm the 
other day ?” 

“The warrior drew himself up and touched 


of the castle. In peaceful times he found his 
occupation within its walls. 

The village smithy carried on his trade in 
the courtyard, the armor was mended at his 
forge. The weaving women went to their 
looms in the workroom of the great house, 





have a railroad-station nearer than ten or twelve 
miles to their house, when a great landlord 
would fight railway companies with the ferocity 
of self-protecting instinct if there were any 
danger of a railroad-line traversing his estate ; 
while nowadays people are discontented if their 


The very word ‘‘spinster’’ | 


the magistrate’s bench as a matter | 
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‘You save my life,’ he an-| eight of us at the camp were in a regular | railway-station is not at any rate within two 
.| panic that night,—I know I was,—but the | miles of their front door. 


With the increased facility for leaving home, 
the ties that bound the landlord to his country 
place began to loosen. Journeys to London 
were more frequent, visits to Scotland or to 
| Ireland or the Continent came as a matter of 
course, and the time spent by landowners on 
their estates shrunk to a few months in the 
year. 

A still greater change has now been wrought. 
The motor monster can whirl you away at a 
few moments’ notice to the ends of the world, 
and from the few months spent during the 
shooting and hunting season, the time has now 
dwindled in many cases to a few weeks, often 
only from Saturday to Monday, with the excep- 
tion of those times when the pheasant slaughter 
demands the presence of the host. 

This condition has greatly changed the face 
of our country. The quiet respect which the 
habitual presence of the owner obtained from 
the country folk, who looked upon him as a 
sort of exalted neighbor, has ceased. ‘The great 
people are whirled down for a few days, and 
whirled away again. Servants come and go. 
There is little settled life, but much turmoil 
and change. There is no longer the sense that 
the people in the great house share the life 
of the place, and contribute to it by their 
presence, but rather a feeling of unrest, and the 
blank occasioned by constant absence. 

With the increase of luxury there is no doubt 
that the feeling existing between the rich and 
|the poor has ceased to be genial. The follies 
| and frivolities of life are more on the surface, 
and the glitter of its artificiality dazzles and 
disgusts. The presence of this class of land- 
| owner rouses what is worst in the nature of 
their poorer neighbors. 

I asked a thoughtful working lad, living in 
|a@ village, what in his opinion was the effect 
of the great house on the village. 

“‘Servility and envy,’’ he said. ‘‘Servility 
because we are all afraid of what we may lose 
if we offend, envy at the sight of what appears 
to be so wonderful and romantic.’’ 

I was deeply interested by the answer, be- 
cause I have always felt that the envy which 
sometimes touches the heart of the poor is 
not altogether greed for gain, but a desire to 
open the doors into those regions of romance 
| which are closed to their prosaic and uneventful 


lives. 
‘i and that of the rich are brought home to 

them in modern times as never before. 
The lord of the manor used to share at any 
rate their monotony of life, for beyond the 
fact of a few house-parties, the visits of rela- 
tions, a day’s shooting or hunting, life was 
monotonous even for the great. 

In the Verney papers an interesting allusion 
is made which shows how, even in what are 
called the ‘‘good old days,’’ anything that 
added to the gaiety of life was welcome. 

Sir Ralph Verney is in search of a servant. 
He has heard of one whom he recommends to 
his wife to ‘‘take with all her faults,’’ ‘‘for 
truly,’”’ he says, ‘‘she is a civill wench, and 
plays well of the Lute.’’ Sir Ralph feels that 
in those dull days the lute had an attraction 
which outweighed some disadvantages. 

Nowadays the whirl of excitement in which 
the rich live brings home the deadly monotony 
| of village life to the poor as never before, and 
| makes comprehensible that sudden little flash 
of jealousy and envy, a weakness which they 
It is such 
| conditions that have widened the gulf that 
| existed between the villager and his land- 
|lord, far more than any growing discontent 


Sir Ralph’s Servant. 


HE great contrasts between their existence 





INHABITED MAINLY BY THE DEPENDENTS 
OF THE GREAT PLACE 


| among the poor on account of their poverty. I 
should be inclined to say that there is much 
more spontaneous happiness in a village where 

| there is no great house than even in the best 

| village where everything is arranged by the 
great landowner for the benefit of the people. 
The other day, in a little hamlet where no 
rich dwell, a poor woman lost ber pig. Now 
had the lord of the manor been at home, it is 
probable that she would have gone to him or 
his agent and told her tale, and perhaps the 
money might have been forthcoming. Possibly 
the sum would have been paid in order to 
shorten a troublesome visit, or from a certain 
|sense that proprietorship brought with it 
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scant room in which to live or breathe. The | England’’ by a modern author, ‘‘The self-con- | he said, finally. ‘“There is an extra diligence 


obligations ; but in this instance the local draper, 
himself a poor man, wrote out a little petition 
headed ‘‘In re death of a Pig,’’ and every one 
gave a shilling, sixpence or a penny, as the 
case might be. 

Thus this woman’s loss became the object of 
universal interest and sympathy, and each had 
the privilege of a share in alleviating it. Of 
infinitely greater value was this little subscrip- 
tion list to the characters of the people in the 
place than if the money had been paid down 
by some one who knew nothing of the details, 
and had little personal sympathy with the 
loss. 

In considering the relations of the village to 
the great house, we come again to the great 
question of what is wealth, and over and over 
again we realize that our ideas have to be 
revised upon this question. 

There is the wealth of those whom we call 
rich, their money, their leisure, their houses, 
their gardens, their motors, clothes and jewels, 
all the material possessions which go to make 
up what we call a fortune; but on the other 
hand, when we come to true standards, there 
is the wealth of those whom we call the poor, 
their simplicity of life, their peace, their inti- 
mate knowledge of the realities of life and 
death, their strength, their courage, their en- 
durance. All these are spiritual possessions, 
and just as material possessions are purchased 
by so-called riches, so these spiritual possessions 
are purchased by their so-called poverty. 

Neither will probably know now and here 
the exact extent of their fortune, but when the 
true values are sorted from the false, and life 
is shorn of its superficial adornment, and 
stands out in clear and simple lines, we shall 
understand better the real relations that exist 
between those who have and those who have 
not. 

They tell us that the time for great estates 
is past, and I believe it is. The congestion in 
our cities must be relieved by the people’s 
ownership of the land. The fortune from the 
farms will no longer maintain great houses ; the 
present system is bound to die. 

Here and there great families have taken a 
new lease of financial life by uniting their for- 
tunes to those who possess money made in new 
countries or in other channels, but the great 
bulk of the English landowners are unable 
now to maintain great estates. The old houses 
are let to men who made their money in com- 
merce ; the traditions which bound them to the 
people who lived upon the soil are gone. 

The raison @étre of the English country 
house is at an end, for it is no longer anybody’s 
home, but merely a pleasure resort, wherein to 
spend a few idle weeks or give a few brilliant 
parties. There are still exceptions, but this 
is mainly the rule, and we who live in this 
present age must watch with anxiety and inter- 
est what will be the future development of the 
English village. 

I have already alluded to automobiles. 
Strange as it may appear, I think that possibly 
they are the greatest factor in widening the 
breach between classes in our village life that 
we have at present—and what wonder! . How 
few people remember, as they dash along the 
highroads and whirl through the little villages, 
the niisery that they are causing to others! 
On all hands I hear of cottage gardens that 
have been abandoned, and flower patches so 
smothered in dust that it is not worth while to 
cultivate them any more, the vegetables which 
were the poor man’s principal luxury ruined, 
the trees spoiled, and the comfort of life dimin- 
ished. : 

One little dressmaker told me that through 
the whole of a hot summer she was obliged to 
keep her windows her- 
metically closed, for fear 
that the dust which the 
constant traffic of motors 
brought into her house 
would destroy her mate- 
rials and injure her work. 
And this is no exceptional 
case. The automobile is 
undoubtedly the outward 
and visible sign of the 
great difference that exists 
between the pleasure- 
seeker and the toiler, a 
difference which it is not 
well to emphasize. 

We hear much talk about 
the faults of the poor, and 
we enumerate their fail- 
ings, their want of thrift, 
of sentiment, their discon- 
tent with their surround- 
ings. I wonder how many 
have thought what would 
be the indictment they 
would bring against the 
rich were they to set themselves to criticize 
in the same spirit. 

Changes must come, and we must expect 
them, nay, we must welcome them, for changes 
mean vitality and movement, but in these trans- 
ition periods it is of no use to try to make 
ourselves believe that the old order still exists ; 
for the old houses now hold new owners, the 
villages are no longer inhabited by peasants, 
but by people who are better educated and 
have been taught to think; while in the great 
cities human beings are herded together with 
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countryside is the playground of the rich. 


It | tained simplicity of the old country well-being 


has been well said of ‘‘the stately homes of | is found in them no more.’’ 





Lucerne for Meiringen by way of Brunig. 


THE COLLERTON ENGINE 
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cases, saw his swarthy friend rush out, leap 


J itn had taken the four-two train from | panting in, and Jack, still standing beside the 


He was due to arrive in Meiringen at 
seven-two. He had decided to try for the 
recovery of the cases in accordance with con- 


| ditions as he found them, yet as he thought of 


resorting to process of law, he remembered 
with a start that he had left his passports and 
credentials in his trunk at Lucerne. 

His letter of credit and his money were safely 
in his pocket, however, and with a sufficient 
supply of money he felt that he could go any- 
where. The time was growing shorter and 
shorter, though. Three days only were left 
before the date of final entry 
for the competition. Then the 
gates would be closed against 
him. He must find the engine 
and get to Territet in three 
days! 

Higher and higher the train 
climbed through wooded 
ravines, by rude and weather- 
blackened chalets, by winding 
road and rushing wayside 
stream. 

At Brunig the station-master 
hurried out at the very moment 
of departure, and handed a 
telegram to the guard. 
‘Orders of some kind, I sup- 
pose,’’ Jack said to himself, 
and thought no more about it 
till he saw the official bring 
in the telegram. and show it 
to each passenger. When it 
reached him, he looked at the 
address : 

J. Cope. 4.02 train from Lu- 
cerne to Meiringen. 

He had started to shake his 
head, when he suddenly re- 
called his last words to Bob. 
**Yes, I’m Mr. Cope,”’’ he said ; 
and the guard, easily satisfied, 
handed over the envelope. 
Jack tore it open eagerly and 


read the missive. 
Lucerne. 
J. Cope. Have wired Erheim 
to deliver goods to you on arrival 
of train at Meiringen. Proceed 
directly from there over the 
Grimsel by Brieg to Territet. 
Will meet you there. 
R. B. Schmidt. 


For an instant Jack looked 
at the telegram. Could some 
strange trick of chance be send- 
ing a real J. Cope to Meiringen 
in the interests of the Mann- 
heim Company? Schmidt was 
in all probability the third man 
in the party near the lake. He would hardly 
have reached Lucerne, however, in time to 
send this telegram. But R. B.—those were 
Bob’s initials. 

Jack, throwing his head back, burst into a 
fit of laughter which quite scandalized a spec- 
tacled Herr Professor and his fat, sedate wife, 
who were sitting opposite and peacefully view- 
ing the valley. 

Everything was clear now. It was the 
fertile brain of the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Col- 
lerton Engine Company 
which had produced that 
telegram. 

It would simplify mat- 
ters greatly if the man at 
Meiringen only believed 
his message to contain 
real orders from the real 
Schmidt. Jack leaned 
back in his seat and gave 
way to a train of thought 
which held him fast till, 
at the shout of Meiringen, 
he jumped lightly to his 
feet and was on the plat- 
form the moment the train 
stopped. 

Directly before him on 
the station platform was a 
short, dark, bearded man, 
standing between two 
canvas - covered cases of 
the same general shape 
as the lost engine cases. 

: He was eagerly scanning 
the faces of the alighting passengers. As he 
saw Jack, he picked up his burden. 

“Mr. Cope?’’ he asked. Jack nodded. ‘‘I 
knew you from Herr Schmidt’s telegraphed 
description. So glad 1 am,’’ went on the 
stranger, thrusting the cases at him. ‘‘Here 
are the cases. I take the train just coming in 
now back to Lucerne. Pardon me if I leave 
you.”’ 

Erheim, with a parting bow, hurried to the 
ticket office. Before he emerged, Jack’s train 
had pulled out, the return train had puffed 








| answered the clerk. 
| gence from Gletsch to Brieg which will leave 





aboard and disappear. 

Jack, with the recovered cases, stood alone. 
He called a cab and drove to a hotel, where a 
broad, vine-shaded piazza with its tables at- 
tracted him. A room was Jack’s first neces- 
sity, however, and he hastened up the stairs 
with his cases. Once inside the room, he 
locked the door hastily and threw off the 
shrouding canvas. There, beneath, were the 
well-known leather cases with their three locks, 
and in an instant Jack had pulled his keys 
from his pockets and unlocked the three clasps. 
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“| ARREST YOU IN THE NAME OF THE REPUBLIC.” 


He threw back the covers with a beating heart. 
Everything within appeared the same as when 
he had seen it last. Should he unpack the cases 
and check the contents? Jack hesitated at the 
question, but time was too pressing to waste, 
and he decided to make no further examina- 
tion. There was but little probability that any 
deliberate injury would have been done the 
engine, considering the care with which it had 
been preserved. So the lad swiftly locked the 
cases again, and with them in hand, sought 
the first floor. 

“TI want to go over the Grimsel and down 
the Rhone valley to-night,’’ he said to the 
man in the little office. ‘‘Can I get a train?’’ 

The man stared in amazement. ‘‘But there 


| is no train through the passes !’’ he exclaimed. 


“There is nothing but the diligence, which 
leaves from the post-office. The next diligence 
leaves at six o’clock to-morrow morning for 
Gletsch. There are two a day, the six-o’clock 
and one at twenty minutes before one. Monsieur 
must sleep here and take the six-o’clock.’’ 

‘‘What’s Gletsch?’’ asked Jack. 

“Tt is the end of the route from Meiringen,’’ 
‘Monsieur can get a dili- 


in less than an hour from the time he arrives 
in Gletsch. He will then reach Brieg at 
twenty-five minutes before eight at night.’’ 

“No use,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I must go to-night. 
Can’t I get an automobile to take me through ?”’ 
The man threw up his hands with a gesture of 
despair. ‘‘But no automobiles are allowed on 
the passes !’’ he cried. ‘‘No! There is nothing 
for monsieur to do but to remain here.’’ 

Jack thought a moment. ‘‘Who has charge 
of the diligences ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘The postmaster at the post - office,’ ex- 
plained the clerk. ‘‘It is but a few steps down 
the street. If monsieur wishes, we will engage 
a place for him on the six-o’clock.’’ 

‘No, I’ll go down there myself,’’ said Jack. 

He hurried down the street to the post-office. 
“Can I get a carriage to take me through to 
Gletsch to-night ?’’ he asked. 

The postmaster meditated for a moment, his 
hand at his chin. « 

**You can do better than that if you wish,’’ 


which came here with a party, and which goes 
back to-night. It leaves in an hour, and if 
you wish a place, you may take it.’’ 

Overjoyed, Jack paid his thirty-five francs 
and started back to the hotel. 

He dined well on the broad veranda, past 
which ebbed and flowed the quiet movement of 
the village. As he ate, he figured out the pos- 
sibilities by the aid of time-tables. Leaving 
Meiringen at nine, he should reach Gletsch by 
four or five. If he got through on time, he 
could breakfast at Gletsch and take the early 
morning diligence, leaving at twenty minutes 
before seven for Brieg. He should arrive at 
Brieg at a quarter of twelve. There began 
the straight road to Territet, with only two 
hours and a half of travel between the points. 
He could leave Brieg at two fifty-eight and 
reach Territet at five twenty-eight. That would 
give him two full days in which to file his 
application. . 

After dinner he crammed his pile of time- 
tables and folders into his pocket and started 
down the street, following a 
porter with the cases, now 
divested of their concealing 
canvas coverings. ‘‘No use in 
lugging round all that extra 
weight,’’ thought Jack, as he 
removed them. ‘‘Of course the 
reason they put them on was to 
conceal the real appearance.’’ 

Out in the middle of the 
post yard stood the diligence, 
but the horses had not yet 
appeared, and as Jack climbed 
up into the banquette and 
settled his cases safely, the 
clerk with whom he had 
spoken passed him on his way 
off duty, and greeted him with 
a friendly smile. -As he saw 
Jack’s suit of light flannel, a 
look of solicitude passed over 
his face. 

‘Ah, but you should have 
changed to heavier clothes for 
a night trip over the pass,’’ 
he said, anxiously. ‘‘Get your 
heavy things from your bag 
and put them on, I pray.’”’ 

Jack laughed. ‘‘I haven’t 
any heavy things with me,’’ 
he said. ‘“They’re all coming 
later.’’ 

The clerk turned and reén- 
tered the post-office. Soon he 

.reappeared with a big cape 
and*a couple of heavy horse- 
blankets. 

‘You will need them all,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and the guard will 
bring them back to me if you 
ask him to return them to 
Herr Biewindt at the post- 
office, Meiringen. You can 
send them from Brieg as well 
as from Gletsch, if you prefer. 
All know me on this route.’’ 

The offer was too kind to be 
refused, and Jack, although the warm summer 

night made him feel that it was an unnecessary 
| precaution, took the wraps and stowed them on 
|the seat beside him. The clerk departed, and 
| Jack was left to his meditations. 

The grooms brought out the horses, with 
their clattering traces, and the driver and guard 
strolled slowly from the door. They climbed 
to their places on the little shelf at the front. 
|The grooms fastened the last buckles and 
| handed the reins to the driver. He threw loose 
the brake, chirruped to his horses, and they 
were off. 

After a short climb up the Kirchet, the road 
again descended into the valley of the Aare, 
the rushing stream that, cutting its way through 
the great mountain barriers, makes the pathway 
through the Hasli Thal. 

Down the long windings along the mountain- 
side the diligence passed, under the full splendor 
of the moonlit night. The long valley below 
showed scattered lights, and sounds of laughter 
and quiet talk came from occasional roadside 
groups. Through tunnels and past ravines 
they went, into a natural basin, where, at 
villages with a post-station, they paused to 
leave a letter or to change the sweating steeds 
for fresh horses. The .air was sharper now, 
and the lad gladly shrouded himself in the 
folds of the heavy balerine. The narrow road, 
beginning again to ascend, was just wide 
enough for two carriages to pass abreast. It 
| ran like a shelf on the side of the ravine, and 
far below, the raging torrent broke in white 
froth among rocky boulders. 

They were still climbing through the clear, 
cool air, and Jack, in his high seat, was dozing 
a bit in the warmth of his balerine when the 
noise of singing came to his ears. He started 
up as the sound came nearer, and saw a com- 
pany of Swiss soldiers marching at ease, pre- 
ceded by their band. 

To his amazement, every man was flower- 
laden. The bass horn ended in a huge bouquet, 
the bugles seemed like vases, and every man’s 
gun was tipped with flowers. 

One of the men, with a steady aim, sent a 
sweet - smelling Alpine bouquet straight at 
| Jack’s head, and in a moment he was deluged 














with blossoms. As he emerged, laughing, 
from the shower, he found it hard to realize 
that the apparent crowd of laughing schoolboys 
could be a part of that sturdy band of Swiss 
soldiers who hold the republic intact to-day, as 
their forefathers have held it for centuries. 

Jack had need of all his wrappings now. 
The air was piercing as a December night. In 
three hours he had come from midsummer to 
midwinter, but the friendly aid of the post- 
office clerk served him well, and nestling back 
on the wide seat, enveloped in the folds of his 
cloak, he fell asleep. 

He woke with a start as the diligence stopped 
before a gray stone building standing in a 
barren waste, near a black and dismal tarn. It 
was the old Grimsel Hospice. 

One man, with a lantern, was talking ear- 
nestly to the guard. 

“This is the post-office official,’’? said the 
guard, looking up at Jack and jerking a thumb 
over his shoulder. ‘‘He wishes to ask you 
some questions. ’’ 

‘‘Are you Mr. J. Cope?’’ asked the official, 
consulting a telegram which he held in his hand. 

‘My name’s Collerton— John Collerton,’’ 
answered Jack. 

‘*You have two canvas-covered cases ?’’? went 
on the official, interrogatively. 

“T have two leather cases,’’ said Jack, and 
he brought his luggage into view. 

The official scratched his head and looked first 
at the cases and then at the telegram. ‘‘That 
does not fit,’? he said, finally. ‘‘It says here 
‘two canvas cases.’ And you have a balerine, 
too. It says here ‘no outer garments, gray 
suit.’ ’” 

Jack waited breathlessly for the guard to ex- 
plain the loaned balerine, but he kept silence. 
Either he did not know of the loan or did not 
care to be involved in the matter. 

The official seemed much perplexed. At last 
a look of relief passed over his face. ‘‘If you 
are named Collerton, you must have something 
to prove it,’’ he said, cunningly. 

“Certainly,’’ answered Jack, blessing the 
wisdom which had prompted him to give his 
right name. He dived into his pocket, produced 
his black leather case, and opened it. ‘‘Here 
is a letter of credit made out jointly to my 
father and to myself, express company checks 
made similarly, some of my cards, and a power 
of attorney made out to me by my father.’’ 

Jack watched the official sharply as he 
handled the various pieces of evidence, not 
only to ascertain his feeling, but also to make 
sure his valuable property did not disappear. 

The official handed the papers back, and said : 

“Tt is all right. None of these things agree. 
The cases are not canvas-covered. There is 
an outside garment. The name is Collerton 
and not Cope. You may go. Clearly they 
have made a mistake.’’ 

The guard jumped to his place at the word. 
The horses started up, and the diligence creaked 
and rumbled off. Jack was safely past another 
danger. 

As they resumed the slow upward climb, 
Jack mused over the brief recent conversation. 
“Of course, ’’ he said to himself, ‘‘they couldn’t 
really hold me for stealing my own cases. 
There’s no chance of that when I am simply 
recovering my own stolen property. What they 
might have done, though, is to delay me long 
enough to keep me from getting the engine to 
Territet in time to enter. I’m going to leave 
Brieg on that first train, anyway, and get the 
entry made the first possible moment.’’ 

He was roused from his reverie by the sud- 
den disappearance of the moon. They were 
now near the summit of the pass, and here and 
there in the darkness he saw patches of white, 
the last unmelted snow of the Alpine winter. 

The diligence plodded slowly on, the wheels 
now crushing across a bit of snow or ice, now 
rattling on the bare and frozen ground. The 
slopes were wholly desolate as the moon fell, 
and Jack only realized that they had reached 
the top of the pass by the creak of the brake 
as they began the first descent. A thick mist 
held them as in a soft, clinging blanket, and its 
chill grew in upon him more and more, as he 
sat shivering, till all at once as the diligence 
rattled downward with increasing speed, a 
sudden lifting like that of a rising curtain 
brought them out from under the cloud. 

No scene like this had ever met Jack’s eyes 
before. Far away as the eye could reach, 
gigantic mountains towered, their peaks flushed 
with the dawn, their sides blanched with their 
coverings of snow. The whole Bernese Ober- 
land seemed stretched out before him in one 
great panorama illuminated like a flaming mis- 
sal. Far down in the foreground, thousands 
of feet below, lay the great Rhone glacier, 
throwing back the morning radiance from a 
million dazzling facets, a huge cut jewel in the 
midst of a worthy setting. The road down- 
ward into Gletsch and the other road ascending 
the Furka Pass lay circling back and forth along 
the mountain edges like the coiled rope of hal- 
yards lying on a deck. 

Jack sat breathless with awe as the diligence 
sped downward, seeming ready at any moment 
to fly off in a straight line and drop down on 
the buildings below. But nothing happened. 
The diligence reached the lower level and rattled 
up to the Hotel du Glacier du Rhéne without 
a single mishap. 

A wash and a good breakfast at the hotel 


freshened Jack greatly, and it was with a 
cheerful heart that he climbed aboard again 
with the cases and started on his trip down 
the Rhone valley. 

Through smiling hay-fields, where haying- 
parties were breakfasting near the road, by| 
wayside crosses with occasional worshipers 
kneeling before them, through rude hamlets 
and pleasant villages they passed, with the 
rushing river constantly beside them. At last 
the diligence entered the Italian quarter of 
Brieg, where the many Italians who worked 





on that end of the great Simplon Tunnel lived, 


and where every shop had an Italian sign. 
They drove past the big railway-station, by 
the white-walled, Italian-looking shops and 
houses, and then, with a final flourish and an 
ostentatious gallop, drew up to the square. 

Jack descended with his cases and stretched 
his legs. As he gazed round, he saw the guard 
approaching with a uniformed official, and a 
premonition of trouble came over him. 

‘Mr. Collerton?’’ said the inspector of 
police. Jack nodded. 

‘‘T arrest you in the name of the republic.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE great diamond-back rattlesnake lay 
under the green shade of the dense turkey- 
berry bushes that fringed the edge of the 

vast and lonely swamp. The July air was as 
clear as a perfect white jewel, with faint hints 
and mists of opaline lights along the horizon. 
A light wind, blowing inland from the near-by 
sea, mingled deliciously the spicy odors of the 
far salt marshes and cedar groves with the 
hushed and aromatic fragrance of the pines. 

On three sides the mighty pines arose; and 
to the westward, as if marginal to lands of 
mystery and wonder, loomed shadowy cypresses 
in the solemn sorrow of perpetual mourning. 
The growth of the underbrush in the woods 
was not high, but it afforded thick cover. 
Here and there a sultry red orchid, dreamy 
and Oriental, or a cool blue larkspur lighted 
the prevailing green of the background. There 
were huckleberries, too, hanging in indolent 
dim clusters; gallberries, twinkling in their 
dark, glossy foliage like jet beads ; and prickly- 
pears, with their heavy, thorny leaves, their 
tawdry, flaming blossoms, and their uninviting 
green fruit. Shady and cool it was under these 
bushes, and a pleasant retreat from the after- 
noon sun. 

The huge rattlesnake, however, was not at 
his ease. He had the day before shed his skin, 
and had foolishly crawled nearly half a mile 
in his new coat, following the elusive trail of 
a family of swamp-rabbits. Now he was sore, 
irritable and wakeful. He lay in a restless 





flat coil, his broad, malignant head resting on | 


a gray tuft of sphagnum moss, his tail, with 
its triumph of sixteen 
rattles, moving nerv- 
ously over a little space 
of white sand. 

His gorgeous coat, 
black, brown and of a 
tawny gold, with all 
the colors new and 
bright, was undoubt- 
edly exquisite; but its 
beauty wasawful. Its 
charm was like the 
false lure of evil, sin- 
ister and deadly. Six 
feet he measured from 
tip to tip—a diamond- 
back of the swamps, 
probably the most ven- 
omous and the most 
morose of all rattle- 
snakes. His baleful 
yellow eyes glittered in 
their shallow sockets. 
His broad, angular 
head was malignant in 
design as well as in 
appearance. Those 
powerful jaws of his 
were articulated with 
the strength of steel. 
Over the curved and 
cruel mouth the lips were drawn and pale— 
sarcastic they seemed, terrible they were. His 
great body arched away from his head until it 
reached the size of a strong man’s arm; there 
it tapered rather gradually to his blunt tail, 
tipped by the dry-whispering rattles. 

Among the various forest tones, there was 
one vibrating sound that stirred the sullen 
heart of the snake to dangerous malice. It 
was the thud of a solitary woodsman’s ax, 
ringing into the deep heart of a tall yellow pine 
that stood about thirty yards from where the 
snake lay. 

The man had been at work on the tree since 
noon, and his relentless strokes were fast telling 
on the stately monarch. He was deep on the 
back cut now, and was glancing about to see 
where he would turn to clear himself from the 
fall. There was an old sheep-path through 
the turkeyberries, running at right angles to 
the purposed line of the cast, that looked to 
him best. 

Presently, as he looked up, he saw the proud 
crest shiver and sway. Then he heard a crack 
at the bottom, and grasping his ax by the 
hilt, he sprang lightly away down the blind 
path, looking back up over his shoulder. The 
pine shuddered through all its splendid height, 
sank majestic from its lofty place in the 
blue heavens, whirled with sickening speed, 
spun on its axis, and plunged straight down- 








ward on the bewildered man! He had but 





time to turn with a smothered cry when a 
far-reaching limb struck him, and he was 
driven heavily to the earth. 

The end of the limb had been dashed deep 


into the ground just a few feet beyond where | 


the man lay;‘its heavy length was pinning 
him tothe ground. His right arm was crushed 
close in to his body. His weight must have 
fallen on his left elbow, for the arm was broken 
near the shoulder. He fainted when he tried 
to move it. 

When he opened his eyes a minute later, 
somewhat recovered from the first shock, he 
grew sick through all his strong frame, and 


only his indomitable will kept him from faint- | 


ing away again. For there in his lordly, 
spiral coil, with his head and his singing 
rattles on their fatal level, the great diamond- 
back rattlesnake was poised, a scant two feet 
away, ready to strike. At the first downward 
rush of the tree, the snake had turned in flight, 
to be halted by the violent fall of the man, that 
seemed a threat of attack. 

The dreadful beauty of the snake, the help- 
lessness of his own position, together with the 
fleeting memory of his happy safety but a few 
moments before—were these not enough to draw 
the blood from his heart and send it in a dull, 
hot flood into his head in one wave of shudder- 
ing pain and weak anguish ? 

He knew rattlesnakes well enough to realize 
his situation. If he stirred, if he closed his 


eyes, perhaps, the monstrous reptile would | 
The 
| broken arm that he had moved was in a| supreme; cowed he was, 


strike him—full in the face, most likely. 


ORAWN BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 





TWO FLASHING BODIES WRAPPED IN GORGEOUS BATTLE. 


position that caused him excruciating pain. 
He shifted it ever so softly, and the fierce, 
wide head shot down swiftly ; but it withdrew 
without striking, its eyes glittering and its evil 
hiss torturing the unfortunate man with menace 
and with delayed cruelty. 

He was so young a man to die! He had but 
the year before cleared for himself a little farm 
in the vast, solitary pineland, and there was 
happy with his wife and their little child. 
He was their whole world, as they were his. 
He prayed with a feverish mind, all the while 
gazing fixedly at his murderer, which seemed 
to gloat over his helplessness. 

Supreme upon the topmost bough of a near-by 
live-oak, a joyous mocking-bird sang a few 
cool notes to the crystal air; then, hearing the | 
rattlesnake, he paused tremulously, turned his | 
head on one side, made certain of his fear, and | 
flew wildly away. A shy wood-thrush let his | 
inquisitiveness lead him near the buzzing rattles ; | 
then he, too, darted away through the brush. | 
So the man and the reptile were left alone. 
In those fleeting, delirious seconds the victim’s 
mind wandered strangely. He remembered 
his school-days and a book that his teacher | 
had lent him to read out of class. It was all 
about forlorn princesses, and the desperate 
fealties of their champions. How brave and 
hardy those champions were! How he had 
longed to be one, longed so far back in those 
early days! Ah, for a champion to save him | 
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. 
| now! But there was no sound of a rescuer 
| approaching ; there was but the insistent, cruel 
song of the rattles. 

The man had sometimes thought of death, 
and the thought had never awed him as it did 
now. For how was he so to forecast the years as 
to know that remotely, with no fond heart near 
to cheer him with its faith and to light him 
with its love, he was to meet his end, alone, 
and in nameless agony ? 

The poor woodsman’s eyes filled with tears 
as he thought of his wife, with their baby in 
her arms, searching for him. He thought of 
their finding him, and at this his tears ceased 
suddenly; for there are imaginings too deep 
for tears to relieve. They would find him—he 
shuddered on the brink of the vision. 

Now his thoughts, although covering so wide 
a@ range, were almost instantaneous. A last 
imagining haunted him most vividly. His 
loved ones would come early to look for him. 
They had been coming down the road to meet 
him of late, the weather had been so fine and 
the baby so well; and the most precious 
moments of his day were when he bore the 
| little fellow homeward on his broad shoulders 
through the falling twilight. They would 
come to-day to meet him; not finding him, 
they would search. What then? The snake 
might still be near. He marked the fresh 
| eoat, and knew that the reptile was more dan- 
| gerous than usual because of it. If he might 
|only warn them! If they might only know of 
their peril, and beware! 

He tried to think what rescuers had ever 
come to‘him out of silence. Surely there were 
many. Love, prayers answered, the marvelous 
secrets from the green, gigantic books of nature 

|—all these had come. But where was now a 
| champion to defend him ? 

| The agony of his tortured mind was plainly 
| visible on his face, and the rattlesnake saw 
the change. Tenser grew his body. The 
monstrous head drew back, flattening; the 
rattles sang shrilly. And the man, his face 
bleak and gray, praying brokenly for his wife 
and little child, closed his eyes as if in death. 

The rattles whirred wildly for a second; 
then they ceased abruptly. There was a sound 
| of scaly movement. The man’s eyes unclosed, 
| and unclosed on an amazing sight. The great 
rattlesnake, with an expression of positive 
terror about the eyes and mouth, had dropped 
| swiftly from his coil. Now he glided furtively 
by the man, never noticing him. Every 
motion was a fearful one. No longer was he 
and a fugitive. 

The man guessed the 
rattlesnake’s pursuer; - 
but because of the 

height of the bushes he 

did not see him until 

he was quite near. With 

a swift and rocking 

motion, a king - snake 

came hot on the rattler’s 

trail. His bright eyes 

darted this way and 

that, glittering with the 

fierce love of battle. 

Not a sound he made as 

he sped onward. Silent 

and swift and sure, 

he was as a very answer 

to prayer itself. 

His size was not so 
great as that of the 
rattlesnake, but his 
skin was far more beau- 
tiful. Wide bands of 
pure black and white 
circled the muscular, 
tes lithe body, built for 
oe strangulation; for that 
is his form of attack on 
the rattler, one of his 
inveterate enemies. To 
man he is harmless. 

The speed of this silent champion was won- 
derful. His graceful body swayed into curves 
that shot him forward along the thin paths 
| through the underbrush. Near where the man 
| lay he paused momentarily, glanced curiously 
at the pinioned form, and darted silently on. 

Struggling backward, the woodsman worked 
himself clear of the binding limb. He had a 
very strange feeling as he stood up, as if he 
were dead and risen again; but he knew that 
he was safe. As his burning eyes swept the 
| near bushes, they caught sight of two flashing 
bodies wrapped in gorgeous battle, swaying, 
struggling, ‘twisting, strangling. The great 
thunderbolt had fallen upon the rattler, and 
no rattler that ever grew would be a match for 
him. 

The woodsman ventured near and saw the 
end of the battle. In a few minutes the beautiful 
demon with the tawny coat of black and gold 
lay lifeless in the powerful coils of the king- 
snake. 

So the man came home safely, bit for his 
broken arm; the rattlesnake died in fair fight 
with the king-snake, and the silent champion 
had triumphed. 

You would think that the woodsman might 
never want to recall so terrible an experience, 
but he does. Often he thinks of his peril and 
of his deliverance, and he trusts wonderfully 
and more and more in the great silent forces 
that surround us—love, mercy and prayer. 
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EASTMAN JOHNSON’'S PORTRAIT OF CLEVELAND. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


|* THE rumors of a general strike among 
baseball-players should prove true, it will 
not be the first time that these leaguers have 
struck out. “7 
FRENCHMAN has been finding names for 
almost every kind of fear that human beings 
eanhave. He ends his list, quite appropriately, 
with ‘‘phophobia’’—fear of fear. 
ABOR conditions for women and children 
are not yet ideal in some places, but there 
has been great improvement in recent years. 
The ‘‘seventy-five-years-ago’’ column in a New 
England newspaper tells of a strike of factory 
girls whose day in the mill was from six in the 
morning until eight at night. 
VERY country has its troubles with those 
who prefer alcohol to water as a drink. 
Photographs from Prisrend, ‘‘a stronghold for 
fanaticism,’’ show the drastic Albanian treat- 
ment of such cases. The man is tied upon a 
donkey and marched through the streets, a boy 
drumming loudly in front of him. 


EARLY a hundred and fifty million dollars 

were given last year, in large sums, for 
educational and philanthropic purposes in 
America. It is estimated that the total of such 
gifts in the last seventeen years will reach more 
than a billion dollars. Yet there is need for 
more, and the small sums given by the persons 
of moderate means are as welcome as the mil- 
lions of the wealthy. 
° — 

ERHAPS there will be another steam 

navigation centenary at Detroit, a few 
years hence. On August 27, 1818, the-first 
steamboat on the Great Lakes, Walk-in-the- 
Water, arrived before Detroit, having come 
up from Black Rock, Buffalo, where it was 
launched. It is amusing to read that its 
engines were so inadequate that it could not 
make head against the current of the Detroit 
River, and had to be helped up by a dozen 
yoke of oxen at the end of a tow-rope. 


OMEN who have not much except them- 
selves to think about necessarily think a 
good deal about themselves. One London 
woman who has a very fair complexion, and 
who has found that none of the prevailing 
styles in wall-paper set off her coloring well, 
has devised a wall covering of dead black,— 
imagine it!—relieved by figures in dull green 
and blue and pink. _ So far as she is concerned, 
the scheme is said to be effective, but not many 
persons will care to copy the fashion. 
CENERY is a crop the value of which to 
the acre no one has yet figured out. Con- 
sidering the ease with which the crop is har- 
vested, the return is tremendously high. The 
value of the summer-resort business of New 
England has lately been given as between fifty 
and sixty million dollars a year, which is much 
greater than the annual output of all the silver- 
mines in the country. It is evident that 
“‘seenery’’ does ‘‘pay.’? The trouble is that 
not every soil can produce it, not even with 
irrigation. 


(\ODEEN school and college life is different 

in many respects from that which the boys 
of antiquity knew, but in other respects there 
is a remarkable similarity. A writer who has 
made a thorough study of the universities of 
ancient Greece tells us that the ‘‘freshy’’ was 
put through ‘‘stunts’? which have changed but 
little in twenty centuries. He was pulled this 
way and that by various groups and by the 
partizans of certain teachers, just as he is now 
‘‘rushed’’ by fraternities. The Grecian stu- 
dent decked himself out in crimson, purple and 
other ‘‘loud’’ hues. He had nicknames for his 
teachers, indulged in college politics, occasionally 
precipitated a small riot on the street or in the 
theater, got wildly excited over athletic contests, 
and not infrequently misspent his money. 
Educational methods and standards change, 
but boys are always boys. 


prs President Cleveland died, it was 
discovered that New York had not fol- 
lowed the custom of a generation and put a 
portrait of him in the executive chamber of 
its Capitol, which he occupied when gov- 
ernor. The New York Tribune, a Republican 





newspaper which opposed Cleveland every time 
he was a candidate for public office, called 
attention to the omission, and organized a sub- 
scription for the purchase of a portrait. It 
chanced that such a portrait, painted by East- 
man Johnson during Cleveland’s first term as 
President, was in the market, and that it is the 
portrait most admired by Cleveland. Sufficient 
money was raised for its purchase, and it is 
now hanging, along with the portraits of other 
governors, in the state Capitol. It would not 
have been remarkable if a Democratic news- 
paper had led this worthy movement, but when 
an opposition paper gladly undertakes the work, 
it becomes a tribute to the sterling qualities of 
a patriotic American that deserves appreciation 
by all admirers of the dead statesman. 


* 


INDELIBLE. 


Every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yestefday hath hardened into stone. 
Selected. 


* © 


CITIZEN SOLDIERY. 


EREAFTER no aid will be given by the 

national government for the ‘militia of 

those states which have not complied 
with the requirements of the Dick law. That 
law was passed by Congress in 1903, and the 
original limit expired in 1908, but a two years’ 
extension was granted, which is to end on the 
21st of this month. It is hoped that no state 
will fall short of the mark. 

This means a general reorganization of the 
militia of the several states, and the main- 
tenance of a much higher standard of equipment 
and efficiency than has ever before prevailed. 
By the new law the armed forces which were 
formerly local are now a national guard in fact 
as well as in name—a substantial reserve force 
supplementing the regular army establishment. 

As a first requisite their ranks are to be kept 
full. They are armed with the latest pattern 
of military rifle, clothed and equipped according 
to regular army standards, regularly instructed 
and inspected by officers detailed for the pur- 
pose by the War Department, and receive 
practical training by participating in war 
manceuvers with the regular troops. 

The work of reorganization has been done in 
the face of many difficulties. In some states 
the social feature of the militia was over- 
emphasized ; in others the situation had political 
complications. There was jealousy in some 
instances ‘of regular army supervision, and 
some states have been reluctant to bear their 
part of the expense. Nevertheless, the War 
Department reports most satisfactory progress 
in_ nearly all the states. 

There have not been lacking demonstrations 
of the value of the American citizen soldier 
in actual warfare. One of the brightest chap- 
ters in our history is that which contains the 
imperishable record of his patriotic self-sacrifice, 
his intrepid valor, and his adaptability to the 
regulations and requirements of service in the 
field. But his services will hereafter be more 
quickly available,—if the call ever comes again, 
—and he will be much better prepared, as a 
result of the higher standards which are to be 
maintained henceforth in the national guard. 


* © 


HEAR BOTH SIDES. 


“NOON after the death of King Leopold, 
S a protest against attacks on the adminis- 
tration of the Congo was addressed to the 
newspapers of the world. It was signed by 
the members of the Belgian cabinet, by the 
presidents of the houses of parliament, and by 
other notable persons. So much has been said 
and printed about the cruelties practised in the 
Congo that many persons read with some feel- 
ing of surprise the news of this protest. If 
things are as bad as they have been painted, 
how can Belgium have any defense? is the 
natural inquiry of those familiar with the 
reports of the atrocities. But Belgium has 
a defense of which little has been heard. 
Whether it is an adequate defense is quite a 
different proposition. 

There are many other questions of European 
politics only one side of which is generally 
discussed in America. That of home rule for 
Ireland is a fair example. The sympathies of 
nearly all Americans are with the Irish in 
their demands, but heretofore a majority of 
the British people have apparently taken quite 
a different view of the matter. 

Still less has been heard of the side of the 
French government in its dealings with the 
Catholic Church. The Roman Catholics have 
told us that the government’s ‘policy has been 
oppressive and confiscatory. ‘The government, 
on the other hand, maintains the contrary. 
Fortunately, Americans do not have to decide 
which party has the right of it. 

Every American is familiar with stories of 
the outrageous despotism of the Russian gov- 
ernment, and thousands of them have listened 
with deep interest to lectures by revolutionists 
who have fled from the country to avoid im- 
prisonment for their assaults upon the govern- 
ment. The revolutionists have been welcomed 
as heroes by persons who remember that the 
United States was founded by a revolution. 
But the Russian government pursues its own 


‘sentiment which must be respected. 





policy, and thinks it has a defense, although 
it has not felt called upon to defend itself before 
the bar of the world. : 

The Belgian protest is interesting, as it is a 
recognition of the existence of an international 
It is only 
reasonable to ask that all persons should hear 
both sides of a case before coming to a verdict. 


* ¢ 


CREATION CROWNED. 


God formed the woman, nor might less 
Than Sabbath such a work succeed. 
Coventry Patmore. 


* 


WOMEN AND HENS. 


PART of the stock in trade of comic 
A journals has long been the resemblances 

between women and hens. It is true 
that they both are liable to moods of uncer- 
tainty when they are crossing a road. Both 
like to be praised for their achievements, and 
both sometimes call rather shrilly for that 
praise. Both are devoted and even alarmist 
mothers. Both are adaptable—the hen to fricas- 
sees, roasts and pies, as well as to the produc- 
tion of eggs, and the woman to reading, writing, 
playing the piano and dressmaking, as well as 
to cooking and scrubbing. 

The unlikenesses are also numerous — too 
numerous to mention. But the points of corre- 
spondence suggest the possibility of a certain 
mystic understanding between hen and mistress, 
to their mutual advantage. On this under- 
standing a relation might be built worth millions 
to an egg-hungry public. 

The hen, again like the woman, has been 
too little studied in our country. Japan sent 
two envoys round the civilized world recently 
to select the finest specimens of two breeds of 
fowls for breeding in Japan. The prize-win- 
ners were found in England, not in the United 
States. Doctor Draper, commissioner of educa- 
tion in New York, boldly declares that the 
Japanese not only discovered no fine hens in 
America, but found that all chickens look 
alike to Americans. He adjures his readers to 
remember that there is as much difference in 
the individuality, respectability and value of 
hens as of horses or cattle. If all this is so, a 
sound feminine philosophy and hen psychology 
may imply that women should take advantage 
of their temperamental similarity to the domes- 
tie bird, and set about developing a new hen, 
which shall be a fit companion and even a fit 
rival for the new woman. 


* 


PAYING IMPORT DUTIES. 

HE tendency to carry on the affairs of 

the government like those of any other 
business organization is warmly approved 

by the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual 
report. He particularly desires the closer affili- 
ation of the subtreasuries with clearing-houses, 
and a change from the present inconvenient 
method of paying import duties to one that 
conforms to the ordinary practises of business. 

For half a century the government did a 
credit business at the custom - houses, and 
allowed the importer from three to twelve 
months in which to sell the goods and collect 
his bills before paying the duty. There were 
inevitable losses in the delays and uncertainties 
of this practise, and the system of cash payments 
before delivery went into operation in 1842. 
This has been somewhat modified by the pro- 
visions of the warehouse law. 

Since 1846 the subtreasury system has been 
the basis of fiscal administration. It was first 
established, after a long fight, in 1840, under 
Van Buren’s administration, and abolished a 
year later under Tyler’s. Before that time 
the government funds had been deposited in the 
banks of the United States,—1791-1811 and 
1816-36,—and in other years in various state 
banks chosen for the purpose. The national 
banks may now be made the depositories of 
government money, except customs receipts. 

Only gold and silver were taken at the custom- 
houses in earlier years, and now, in addition 
to specie, only gold and silver certificates, and 
treasury notes of certain issues, are accepted 
there. Secretary MacVeagh believes, for the 
convenience of importers and in the interests of 
simple business methods, that customs duties 
should also be payable in certified checks and 
in any kind of Treasury or national-bank notes. 
Such notes have always been accepted in pay- 
ment of dues to the government. 


* © 


A NEW LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


MERICANS are proud, and justly so, of 
A the courage and devotion displayed by 
the life-saving service. Last year only 
thirty lives were lost in the nearly fourteen 
hundred disasters which took place within reach 
of help—less than one-half of one per cent. of 
the persons imperiled. The maintenance of the 
service costs about tfvo million dollars annually, 
and no part of the government expenditure is 
more cheerfully met by the taxpayer. 

But the peril of those who go down to the 
sea in ships is less than the danger faced by 
those who go down into the earth in search of 
coal. Over three thousand miners were killed 


in 1907 alone; in the same year there were 
only two hundred and twenty-six deaths from 
shipwreck along the sea and lake shores of the 
United States. 

For some time the Geological Survey has 
been carrying on at its experiment station at 
Pittsburg investigations into the causes of mine 
disasters and the best appliances for rescue 
work. Much of value has been learned. The 
terrible explosiveness of dry coal-dust has been 
proved, and the oxygen helmet has been tested 
and found invaluable for work in mines filled 
with poisonous gases. Thus equipped, men can 
go fearlessly into such a mine and remain there 
two hours, saving lives which must otherwise 
be abandoned to death by suffocation. 

The next step should be the establishment 
of rescue stations in the coal-mining districts, 
whence men trained to the work and equipped 
with the best appliances may be summoned 
whenever a mine explosion occurs. Some such 
stations already exist, and the Geological Survey 
will maintain others, if Congress will supply 
the means. Such horrible disasters as those at 
Monongah and Cherry can be permitted to recur 
only at the cost of national self-respect. 

There will still remain the duty of employers 
to take greater precautions for the safety of 
their men, and of miners to use more care in 
their dangerous calling. ‘A death-rate two or 
three times as high as that in European mines, 
and twice as high as it was in America ten 
years ago, is far from creditable to the coal- 
mining industry. 
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THE MONEY THAT GOES HOME. 


HE conception of America as the refuge 
Te the oppressed of all the earth is 

familiar. What is less well known, 
although not less true, is the degree to which 
the United States .extends its bounty - laden 
hand across the seas and pours its- riches into 
the lap of the old, the weak and poor of all the 
nations. 

Nowadays the immigrants come to this coun- 
try, frankly, to better their condition and to 
assist those whom they have left in their old 
homes. There is no more human or touching 
aspect of immigration than the use which is 
made by aliens of the increased opportunities 
and higher wages they receive here. 

Thirty years ago the value of foreign money- 
orders sent from the United States was only 
about two million dollars; twenty years ago it 
was twelve millions ; ten years ago it had risen 
to foufteen millions; last year it was eighty- 
eight millions. ‘That sum was in postal money- 
orders only. No one knows how much went in 
bank drafts, in steamship and express orders, 
in cash, checks, and in the pockets of those 
who returned. 

Of all the foreign recipients of this bounty, 
Italy leads in the amount received, but scarcely 
any country on the globe is unremembered. 
Great Britain and Ireland, Austria, Russia, 
Hungary, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Greece, 
China and Japan are all large beneficiaries. 

It is not an uncommon attitude of mind to 
regard the money thus sent out of the country 
as only a drain which ought to be stopped. It 
is a more wholesome point of view to regard 
it as money fairly earned by work so hard that 
the average American does not want to do it; 
and it is better still to think now and then 
what the idea of America must be, and the 
feeling for it, on the part of the hundreds of 
thousands of poor old parents, hard-working 
wives and half-starved children who enjoy its 
bounty. 
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HE National Association of Audubon Societies, 

the New York Association for the Protection 
of Birds, sportsmen’s associations, granges, and 
individual farmers and ranchmen have expressed 
their intention to support the Weeks bill, intro- 
duced in Congress last May, for the protection of 
migratory birds. The bill seeks government pro- 
tection by definite close seasons for all birds 
which migrate from one state to another. At 
present such protection as the birds receive is 
from state laws only. The bobolink of the North- 
ern meadows is shot by thousands as the reedbird 
of the Middle States, and by millions as the rice- 
| bird of the Southern States; and many other 
species suffer as severely in the North. There is 
no desire to interfere with birds which are resi- 
dents of one state, but when they pass from north 
to south and back again, across the continent, 
they become interstate travellers, for whom inter- 
state laws are to be invoked. Their service to 
mankind makes their protection imperative. 


T USED to be supposed that thunder is caused 
by the collapse of the atmosphere upon itself in 

a partial vacuum created by the electric spark of 
the lightning. This theory has no foundation, 
according to Dr. Elihu Thomson, an authority on 
electricity. Doctor Thomson’s explanation is that 
the electric spark heats the atmosphere and causes 
its sudden expansion. This expansion sets in 
motion atmospheric or etheriec waves that produce 
sound when they strike the tympanum of the ear. 
Doctor Thomson says also that the rolling of 
thunder is not due to reverberations or echoes, 
but to the length and the erratic course of the 
lightning spark, causing the sound-waves to reach 
the ear as a continuous sound of varying intensity. 


RESIDENT TAFT’S specific indorsement of 
the project of an artificial island at the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, upon which to erect a strong 





fort, calls general attention to a matter which 
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army and navy officers have long discussed. The 
distance from Cape Henry to Cape Charles is 


about sixteen miles, and President Taft’s experi- |- 


ence as Secretary of War convinced him that this 
is the most important strategical base of opera- 
tions on the whole Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and 
that additional defense is badly needed. It was 
through this entrance that the British fleet sailed 
in 1814 on its devastating raid of Washington and 
Baltimore. Here, half a century later, the Mon- 
itor and the Merrimac met in one of the most 
famous naval battles of history. The artificial 
island will be made of concrete, and in the fortress 
will be mounted guns intended to be so powerful 
that no hostile fleet can enter Hampton Roads. 
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LONNY AND AMANDA. 


ye LAMKIN isa kindly, simple, blundering 
fellow, who was always in difficulties until 
Amanda Brown, the most capable spinster in the 
village, compassionately took him in hand and 
married him. 

Not long ago Lonny, with an obvious cloud on 
his usually beaming countenance, dropped into 
the office of the Norley Bugle. 

“Hello, Lon!” his friend, the editor, greeted 
him. “How’s things with you?” 

Lonny gazed at him gravely. 

“T’yve come,” he announced, “to remonstrate. 
You been sayin’ things in your paper I don’t like. 
Nor Amanda don’t like ’em. Fool things about 
what women can’t do and ain’t fit for, and oughtn’t 
to be allowed to meddle with, and pokin’ fun at 
*em for talkin’ up rights an’ votes an’ sech. That 
piece last Sat’d’y—well, Amanda was reel riled.” 

“Q-o-oh!” whistled the editor. “So Amanda is 
a suffragette! I might have guessed it!” 

“Then you’d ha’ guessed wrong,” said Lonny. 
“She ain’t—yet; but you’re makin’ her one. Tell- 
in’ women what they ain’t good for—my! my! 
Grindin’ in their disabilities! Lecturin’ ’em on 
their incapacity! Land o’ Goshen, man, don’t you 
know better’n that? You got Amanda so stirred 
up, hanged if I’'d be surprised ef she got together 
a posse 0’ women ’lection day, an’ jest turned in 
an’ voted out 0’ spite!’ 

“Oh, come, now!” protested the editor. ‘Even 
Amanda couldn’t quite do that. The law would 
have a word to say.” 

““Mebbe ’twould,” rejoined Lonny, “but when it 
comes to sayin’ words, what’s law agin a lady?” 

“They can talk, all right,” agreed the editor. 
“It’s when it comes to affairs that—” He paused, 
looked long at Lonny with a speculative eye, and 
added, in a changed tone, “Say, Lon, what’s your 
objections to Amanda’s votin’, anyway? I’d most 
ha’ thought you’d ha’ been in favor.” 

“Certainly not,” said Lonny, in dignified sur- 
prise. ‘‘Woman’s sphere is the home; if ’twa’n’t, 
where would man’s be? Women—they’re nat’- 
rally sech master hands for runnin’ things, they’d 
be runnin’ everythin’ there is to run, once let ’em 
git a start. 

“TI want my wife should be modest an’ retirin’ 
an’ domestic; not kitin’ off to manage politics, 
when her rightful place is to home by her own 
fireside, managin’ me. No, sir! An’ here you got 
her so stirred up she forgits half her home juties, 
an’ don’t keep the books, nor tend the telephone, 
nor write my letters, nor help me a mite with the 
business! Customers are complainin’, an’ things 
are in a fair way to go to rack an’ ruin. So it 
comes down to this—I stop my paper, or you stop 
your fool twittin’ an’ teasin’, af’? leave Amanda 
be to ca’m down.” 

“All right, Lonny,” assented the editor, mildly. 
“Anything to oblige. Guess you forgot, though, 
*twas your wife’s subscription; and we’ve had 
no complaint from her. LEditorially speaking, 
Amanda is the one that’s kept ca’m.” 
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HER “ UNCONQUERABLE SOUL.” 


DELAIDE compressed her lips and went on 

with her wreath-making. She hated to be 

argued with. But after a moment’s silence, she 
broke out again: 

“You don’t seem to understand what I mean at 
all, Ruth. I do like Antoinette as much as you 
do, and I think she’s just as sweet and lovely and 
generous as she can be. Only, I do know that 
she’s a product of her environment, and that if 
you suddenly took away all her advantage of 
background, her wealth and her position, well, 
she’d crumble occasionally like the rest of us. 
I’m sure of it.” 

“I’m not, then,” answered Paula Mainwaring, 
just as decidedly. “I can’t imagine Tony ever 
being overtaken by an adverse fate. For if she 
was, she’d just smile on it and meet it so bravely 
that fate couldn’t harm her. I think she’d always 
be herself. Don’t you, Ruthie?” 

A little flutter of dissent met her enthusiasm, 
and Ruth colored quickly as she answered. A 

ientious hostess, she hated to disagree openly 
with any guest, but she spoke bravely enough, 
notwithstanding: 

“I think Paula is right, girls. I know we all 
love Antoinette—some of us because she’s so 
sweet and unconscious of all she has, and some 
because she’s so brave and generous. And it’s all 
herself, inside of her—her soul. I never really 
understood until I knew her quite what Henley’s 
poem meant: ; 

“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
lam the master of my fate, 
Iam the captain of my soul!” 

She had spoken so earnestly that a little awed 
hush fell on the girls, twining laurel and daisies 
into long ropes of green and gold and white—a 
silence that lasted only momentarily, however, 
for the door swung open and Antoinette d’ Autre- 
mont,—“Tony,” for loving shortness,—her arms 
filled with purple orchids, stood on the threshold. 

“These are for you, birthday child,” she said, 
brightly, showering the blossoms on Ruth. ‘The 
little gold box didn’t hold half enough love, and I 
got to thinking yesterday how gorgeous orchids 
would look in that great bronze bowl, and so I 
sent for them, and here they are. Now let me 
help with the wreaths. I’ve been lazy long 








enough; and I’ve set my heart on this birthday 
dance, my last dance here, being periect.” 

Her last dance! Some of the group sighed a 
little enviously as they remembered what she 
meant. “A summer in the Pyrenees, and then 
Paris and Munich for a year. I could stand it,” 
they thought, in turn. 

But all little envious disharmonies had vanished 
by night, and Ruth’s dance swept on, gay and 
eager and unclouded. A brief little disturbance 
came when a telegram was handed to Antoinette, 
but the girl read it and thrust it easily into her 
girdle, and no one dreamed of anything serious. 

“People with money to waste always send tele- 
grams,” murmured Adelaide to herself. 

It was only when the house-party was reluc- 
tantly breaking up the next day that Antoinette 
announced her news. 

“I’m not going to Europe,” she said, bravely. 
“There’s been a fire; my father’s factory is burnt 
down, and—and there are other complications, 
too. They need me at home, and I’m going to- 
day. Isn’titlucky I’m through college? Because, 
you see, now I can help them.” 

“O Tony dear!’ cried the girls. 
last night, and you didn’t tell us?” 

‘“Would you have had me spoil Ruthie’s dance ?” 
asked Antoinette, simply. “It would only have 
made you unhappy, too.” 

Again a little awed hush fell upon the group, 
for they knew they had seen Antoinette’s “uncon- 
querable soul.” 


“You knew 
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AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


R. W. B. CLARKE, a physician of Indianap- 

olis, has given to the New York Times a letter 
he once received, after having published in the 
periodical entitled Medicine an article on Shake- 
speare. An extract follows: 


“IT am so thankful for what you say about 
Shakespeare. He is so great that people are 
puzzled, and cannot understand how one head 
can contain such immensifies of wisdom and 


poetry. : 

“T shall never forget when, a girf*of fifteen, I 
took hold of a copy of ‘Hamlet’ in Polish transla- 
tion. The copy belonged to the theater of Cracow, 
and not being able to purchase it, I copied the 
whole play, and carried it with me as a rare treas- 
ure, studying the scenes of Hamlet and Ophelia, 
all in great secret. How much more I adored him 
when I read his plays with matured mind!” 

It is a pity that this girl, the youngest of the 
large and or gene dime ss A family of an aspiring 
Polish musician, painstakingly copying out the 
play she could not possess, m: ig t not have looked 
ahead some twenty-five or thirty years to an event 
destined to oecur in the New World across the seas, 
which she then had not even dreamed of visiting. 

In 1888, at the Metropolitan Opera House in 

New York City, on the occasion of the famous 
“testimonial” to Lester Wallack, was given a 
notable performance of ““Hamlet.” Even the sub- 
ordinate réles were filled by see well known 
at the time, such as Rose Coghlan, Lawrence 
Barrett, W. J. Florence and Joseph Jefferson! 
Finally, the “melancholy Dane” was that prince 
of Hamlets, Edwin Booth. 
_ The actress selected as best fitted to act Ophelia 
in this extraordinary company was the writer of 
the letter quoted, the great Polish-American lover 
and interpreter of Shakespeare, Helena Modjeska, 
who died last April at her California home, ‘The 
Forest of Arden.” 

Perhaps it may not always come in so signal 
form; yet it is pleasant to contemplate a case 
where the aspiration, devotion and unremittin 
industry displayed by a girl of fifteen bring suc 
fitting reward. 
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A VERSATILE GARDEN. 


HE dwellers in a seaport town of Massachu- 

setts are justly proud of their gardens. It 
remained for a visitor from a tiny village ‘‘way 
round the Cape” to say the first slightly dispara- 
ging word of these gardens. ‘“Isn’t this beautiful?” 
his hostess asked, as she paused under a rose 
arbor and looked back over the stately ranks of 
larkspur, monk’s-hood, hollyhocks, and many 
other favorites. 


“Tt’s a handsome gardin—of its kind,” said the 
visitor, dispassionately, “‘but it ain’t = up to 
the mark, when ro consider our gardins.” 

“Indeed!” and the lady looked at him, too 
amazed to be angry. 
you, please?” 

“Well,” said her Cape visitor, calmly, ““what we 
call a good gardin is one where you can start out 
with two big baskets and a hoe, step through the 
flower- n part, past the vegetables, down to 
the water; dig your clams fust, pick your sweet 
corn, lay your posies on top o’ that, and hand the 
whole lot ‘over at the kitchen door. There’s your 
shore dinner and trimmin’s all from one gardin.”’ 


“What sort of gardens have 
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LENDING HIS HAND. 


HE late Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the founder 

of the ‘‘Lend-a-Hand” societies, practised what 
he preached. He lent his own hand time and 
time again. Once, says the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, his travels brought him to a town where a 
friend of his was editing a daily newspaper. 


When he called on him, this friend unfolded a 
tale of woe. His wife was seriously ill. She had 
gone into the country, believing that a change of 
air would do her good. She was pining for her 
husband and he was pining for her, but he had no 
assistant, so if he took a vacation the paper must 


stop. 
Doctor Hale listened, and returning to his hotel, 
sat down at his desk. ; 

Before he got up he had written with that ready 
pen of his enough articles on topics of contempo- 
raneous interest to fill i 


remark : 
“There, now you can go and visit your wife!” 


WHO ARE THE ELECT? 


‘WO modern statements of the doctrine of 

“election,” neither of which would quite sat- 

isfy John Calvin or Jonathan Edwards, are given 
in the Congregationalist. 


One was Henry Ward Beecher’s epigrammatic 
and convincing phrase: ‘‘The elect are whosoever 
will; the non-elect are whosoever won’t.” 

Good as this is, there is another explanation 
that is a star of 1 magnitude. It was made 
by a colored divine, who said: 

“Brethren, it is this way. The Lord, He is 
always voting for a man; and the devil, he is 
always voting against him. Then the man him- 
self votes, that breaks the tie!” 


his friend’s editorial col- | 
umns for a week. Returning to the sanctum, he | 
threw his copy on the editorial desk, with the | 
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Do You Know 
the comfort of the Worth 
Cushion Sole? It bears 
the same relation to your 
foot through the day that 
a mattress bears to your 
body through the night— 
providing an easy resting- 
place for every bone and 
muscle. This wonderful 
sole is not to be had in 
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The Worth 
















DAVID CUMMINGS 
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Besides the comfort of it, the 
Cushion Sole is moisture- 
oroof, insuring dry feet. 
ith all its advantages, it is as 
stylish and graceful as any shoe, 


and will outwear any other 
shoe of equal price. If you have 
never worn The Worth Cushion 


Sole Shoe, a new and delightful 
experience awaits you. 
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The Good-Night Lunch. 


It is not always an easy task for the woman who has no 
help to get up a suitable lunch for the frends who have spent 
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Very often her enjoyment is marred by the fuss and expense 
' and worry which she is obliged to undergo. 
Here is a special use for 


JELL- 


The daintiest and most delicious JELL-O lunch can 

_be prepared in advance, and with a minute’s work. Serve 
th whipped cream. Wafers and tea, coffee or cocoa 

complete a lunch that is delightful in every respect. 


The beautiful recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” tells how to make all sorts of delicacies. 
Sent for two stamps to all who write for it. 


There are seven flavors of JELL-O: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


Each flavor in a separate package. 10c. at all grocers. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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Crawford 


HE tourist autos come and go. 
In still, green waters far below 
The slow canal-boats to and fro 
Are passing under me. 
I wave my painted arms on high, 
To scare the great storks, flapping by, 
To greet my neighbors standing nigh, 
Waving huge arms to me— 
A little windmill, working hard, 
Beside the Zuyder Zee. 


The little boats are bright and clean, 
The autos smell of gasoline, 
The stork is but a moment seen, 
But always you see me. 
The little fishing-boats come home 
With sunset sails across the foam, 
The bonny bird-boats love to roam— 
But I should rather be 
A little windmill, working hard, 
Beside the Zuyder Zee. 


The little maids wear wooden shoes ; 

The cattle wander as they choose ; 

The long-haired artists sit and muse— 
They all look up at me. 

Our gentle queen passed by to-day. 

The people cheered, the band was gay. 

“God keep our queen!” I heard them say. 

And, oh, she looked at me, 

The humblest friend who serves her well, 
Beside the Zuyder Zee! 








“By pane 
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A GIFT FOR MISSIONS. 
y |‘ THE year 1877 Col. Robert 





G. Ingersoll made an extended 

tour of the Pacific coast. He 
spoke in several of the larger 
cities, and at length arrived at 
Portland. There was in the 
city a certain missionary to the 
Chinooks. He could not afford a ticket to 
the lecture, and was greatly disturbed at what 
he read concerning it. Yet he felt a strong 
desire to meet Colonel Ingersoll, and a common 
friend procured a meeting between them. 

There was a moment of constraint, relieved 
by the greater ease of Colonel Ingersoll, who 
began the conversation by inquiring concerning 
the work of the missionary. A little mirthfully 
he questioned him about the advisability of 
exporting religion, of which there might not 
be any surplus at home, and inquired, some- 
what doubtfully, about the wisdom of a man’s 
giving his life to a hopeless task in attempting 
to teach a small and vanishing tribe things of 
which we ourselves have perhaps less knowl- 
edge than we suppose. 

The answers of the missionary, however, 
interested Colonel Ingersoll. He inquired about 
the ‘‘Chinook jargon,’’ that mongrel speech, 
made of English, Canadian French, Chinook 
and other Indian words, picked up from several 
tribes, and all softened and modified to suit 
deficiencies of pronunciation; the r changed 
into 1, after the Chinese manner, and the 
grammar ‘‘made by chopping up words with a 
tomahawk.’’ 

How could a man preach in a language where 
one word had to serve as noun, verb and 
adjective? How could a man of education 
make himself understood in a language with 
only four parts of speech and some fragments ? 
How could he tell the story of Peter’s denial 
in a language which, having only one word for 
all manner of feathered things, and no verb 
for the act of crowing, made it necessary for 
the speaker to imitate the act and sound? How 
could he tell that Peter swore, in a language 
that had no verb ‘‘to curse,’’ but had plenty of 
oaths inherited from traders in various tongues ? 
How could he impart any idea of sacred things 
in a polyglot of slang? 

The missionary told him the story of his 
work—how he preached as best he could in the 
poor, meager speech of the people, meantime 
teaching the children English, encouraging 
them in useful arts, fighting the vices of civili- 
zation as they made inroads among the people, 
and doing what he could for them as adviser 
and friend. It was hard work, and not very 
encouraging, but it was worth doing, and he 
was happy in it. 

In telling his story thus, encouraged and led 
on by a man trained and skilful in cross-exam- 
ination, the missionary unconsciously disclosed 
many of the hardships and privations which 
his work entailed upon him. Possibly, and 
indeed probably, he had not thought of them 
seriously as hardships, and therefore he related 
with telling simplicity the stories of long jour- 
neys by canoe and on horseback, of nights in 
the open, of poor and sometimes revolting food 
eaten in savage company. There was no word 
of complaint, nor even the least expression of 
regret, except for books and papers and maga- 
zines missed. 

When the missionary rose to go, Colonel 
Ingersoll took his hand warmly, and said, ‘‘I 





thank you for coming to see me. This interests 
me very much. It’s good work you are doing; 
it’s good work. And here, take this. I am 
not a frequent contributor to missionary work, 
but I like this.’’ 

Into the missionary’s hand he dropped a 
bright twenty-dollar gold piece. 


A REAL EDUCATION. 


AVID SWING, one of the most distin- 
[) guished preachers of his time, was a 

farmer’s boy, and knew the privations 
common to the settlers of the early West. Mr. 
J. F. Newton, one of his schoolmates, writes of 
him as follows, in a recent book entitled, “David 
Swing, Poet-Preacher” : 


“The pages of 7 | memory contain no_more 
delightful records than those made by David 
Swine when we both attended the district school 
at W liamsburg, Ohio. 

“Those who were intimate with him in boyhood 
can trace the beginnings of his worth and emi- 
nence to his lovable disposition and bright, intel- 
lectual traits as they appeared in his youthful 
sports and earliest occupations. 

“He could run and skate and swim with any of 
his set, but he could not bear to take the life of any 
living thing. 

“There was a vein of silliness in him, a droll, d 
humor, made the more comical by a slow, drawl- 
ing voice, which always caused a titter from the 
long reading class which wound all round the old 
log schoolhouse. I have often thought that for 
one born, as David was, to feel the hardness of the 
world, his humor was a saving b> 

“He was eager to know and quick to learn, excel- 
ling in mathematics, history and composition, and, 
I must add, in every kind of innocent prankish- 
ness. One day left to act as monitor of the school, 
he solemnly called the roll in rime, using all the 
nicknames, and inventing others to suit his jingle. 
Some of the names coined by him that day were so 
apt that they followed their wearers for many 
years. He was a good story-teller, and there was 
no end to his making puns.’ 

Of his own boyhood Mr. Swing wrote: 

“TI never swore but once, and the oath made so 
loud a report that it frightened me. It was on the 
Fourth o ag B and I was walking to a big celebra- 
tion. There had been a rain the night before and 
the road was muddy, I fell into a puddle and was 
guigee to return home and have my trousers 
dried. I had only one pair. 

“T had no overcoat till I was a member of the 
senior class in college. Was I cold? No, I went 
without one and did not get cold. Nobody got 
cold then. 

“Plowing and hoeing, sowing and reaping, mend- 
ing fences and going to mill filled the year with 
toil, and only a few months in the winter were left 
for school. But I studied nights, kept my own 
grade, and voted myself the honors.” 


* ¢ 


BAGGING A POLAR BEAR. 


O BE frozen in for a winter at Cape Bathurst, 

| on the Arctic Ocean, is an experience 

described in a recent number of Recreation. 

The ship was on a whaling cruise and was well 

loaded. They had about sixty dogs, and had 

secured several carcasses of walrus, and cached 
them on the ice as food for the dogs. 


One morping, Says the captain, who tells the 
aay my Indian boy, Neponack, came running ¢ 
up the plank, shouting at the top of his voice tha 
there was a bear near the _ x 

I am not much of a hunter, but I object to bein 
run over by game; so I always keep a rifle an 
belt of cartri Fes within reach. I grabbed them 
and started to look for the bear. 

As I drew near the meat cache I saw a bi Sw ad 
bear, with his head down in the barrel, helping 
himself vigorously. The whole pack of sixty dogs 
were leaping, barking and howling about him. 
The bear paid no attention to them, and they all 
seemed afraid to take hold of him. I walked u 
to within a hundred yards and took a shot at ol 
Ursus arcticus. 

When the ball hit him he leaped into the air, and 
as he came down on the ice the entire pack of 
dogs “lit into him.” 

he bear let out in all directions with his great 
paws, and at every blow some r dog was sent 
shrieking and ounaing across the ice. 

As soon as the bear had thinned out the pack 
sufficiently to escape, he struck out across the ice- 
floe for a bit of open water half a mile away. 

At that stage of the game there were but three 
dogs in the whole pack that wanted bear. The 
others had had more than they cared for. But in 
a few seconds the race was reversed, and the dogs 
were coming for the ship as if they had been shot 
out of a gun, and the bear was after them. This 
yee = chance, and I fired again, and my shot 

s 

By this time the whole crew had come out to see 
the fun. We puta line round the bear’s neck and 
dragged him on board, where. we skinned him. 

hile the fight was going on, I would have 
sworn the bear would _—— a ton, but when we 
got him on deck he seemed to have grown much 
smaller. Still, he was a good-sized animal. 


* 


WHAT HABIT WILL DO. 


“¥ T WAS a cold, misty morning in Liverpool, 
| and urgent business required my presence in 
Sheffield at once, so I was in a hurry,” says a 
young American girl who lately returned from 
England. 


“T expected the unavoidable delay of the custom- 
house, and sighed resignedly. An official opened 
my suit case, ran his hand hurriedly about, closed 
it with a snap, and remurning it to me, said 

pene = OE /’ All in about two minutes! 

oyfully I hailed a cab, and was driven to the- 
rai rer eee As I paid my fare the cabman 
said distinctly, ‘Thenk you!’ with emphasis on 
the ‘you.’ n I bought my ticket, the man at 
the window said emphatically, ‘Thenk ? 

“This time I noted the oddly rising inflection and 
long-irawn lingering on the last word. The guard 
who examined my ticket closed the compartment 
window with a bang, but I caught a faint ‘Thenk 
you!’ as the train started. 

“Arrived in Sheffield, I registéred at the station 
hotel, and the young man at the desk said ‘Thenk 
you!’ as I signed my name. I took a tram-car 
up-town, and - in amaze as the conductor 
collected my fare. ‘Thenk ex! he said, ear- 
nestly, as he punched a little ticket receipt for the 
half-penny which I gave him. ‘Let me off at High 
Street, please.’ ‘Thenk you, I will,’ he replied. 
Presently I thought he nodded as he looked at me 
and as I started to my feet, I asked, ‘High Street? 
‘No, thenk you,’ he answered, ‘not yet. 

3 a the way of a passer-by, and as he 
directed me he said, ‘Thenk you, g' afternoon.’ 
This was really making me dizzy, and my mind 
reverted to an entertaining habit of my childhood, 
when I would repeat the same word over and over 
until it lost all meaning to my brain. 

“As I + oy out of the srocmies thing which 

a ‘lift’ o 


they call ver there, the elevator boy fixed 
me with a penetrating eye. ‘Thenk you!’ he said 
softly, and I hastened onward. 





In’ the shops it was horrible. Entering a 


draper’s, the tall man in a frock coat who stood 
by the door would pounce on me and thank me 
before I could possibly ask for what I wanted to 
buy. I don’t know what I was being thanked for 
much of the time, but those two words were 
thrown at me so often that it finally got on my 
poh | and I felt like shouting, ‘Don’t—don’t 
say it! 

The salesgirl ‘thenked’ me before I made m 

urchase, and ‘thenked’ me afterward; the cas 

oy ‘thenked’ me as he passed me by; if, as I 
hurried out, I collided with any one walking down 
the narrow aisle, I might beg their pardon in the 
clearest tones, yet ever the answer given to me 
was, ‘Thenk you!’ 

“Tt was beyond analysis or explanation, and 
questioning was utterly of no avail. Once or 
twice I ventured to inquire as to the wherefore of 
the thing, but the answer made me shudder, and 
caused me to forbear. ‘It has always been the 
custom, thenk you!’ And coming back across 
the sea I found relief at home, but sometimes 
even yet I toss feverishly in my sleep, and waking 
with a start, I think I hear, as if from some dim 
echo, ‘Thenk you!’” 





A FRI END 


SAGA) 
Qe) Sarold I Symmes 
E SHARED his every pleasure, 
Gave all great-heartedly ; 
And yet I felt some treasure 
Was still denied to me— 


Something I could not borrow; 
Something he would not lend ; 

Until he shared his sorrow. 
Then—then he was a friend. 


* ©¢ 
A MATTER OF ENGLISH. 


R. STEELE, the principal of the high 
M school, was well known in town as a 
“stickler” for pure English. He taught 
correctness of speech in hours and out of hours. 
Different pesple acted differently under his advice. 
Some resented it, some took it meekly. A few 
did not take it at all. 
being told what I should say,” said Clark, the 
druggist, one evening, to his wife. “I got through 
school all right long before he ever came here, 
and I guess I can read a prescription, and write 
one, too, in good Latin.” 


Mrs. Clark said nothing, being an excellent wife 
as well as a tactful woman. She knew that the 
time would come when she might express herself 
with effect. So she waited. 

She did not have to wait long. One day her 
husband returned from his work with a green card 
in his hand, which he thrust before her. 

“There,” he said, “read that, and tell me what 
the matter is with the English! Steele nag oy in 
pana | and made some sort of objection the 
way it was worded—said people would think I 
was joking or something. don’t know what his 
point was; guess he didn’t have any, anyway.” 

He sat down, quite out of breath. 

“Read it,” he said to his wife again. ‘‘I’ll leave 
. to you if there is anything wrong. I don’t see it, 

or one.” 

Mrs. Clark reread the placard carefully: 


WE GUARANTEE. 
All Drugs used to be of the Best Quality. 


“Well, what are you smiling about?” demanded 
her husband. “I ‘can’t see anything funny, for 
the life of me. What is it?” 

“What did you intend to say?” asked Mrs. 


ark. 
“Why, I just wanted to give the idea that we 
rantee that our drugs are the highest quality 
n the market. Haven’t I said it?” 

“Now listen, John,” said Mrs. Clark. “I’m 
to read this out loud, just the way it is 
written. ‘We guarantee.’ That’s one sentence 
a way you’ve got it, because you’ve put a period 

r 


“Then the next sentence says, ‘All drugs used 
to be of the best quality.’ ‘Used be,’ means 
‘were once, and aren’t now.’ Don’t you see how 
it really looks?” 

“All people aren’t as learned as Mr. Steele and 
you,” said Mr. Clark, slowly. 

“No,” replied his wife, “‘not all persons are.” 


* @ 
A DISAPPEARING RACE. 


HEN the big strike broke out, the star 
W reporter went down to investigate. The 

unions declared the employers were dis- 
criminating against them, while the employers 
maintained that the strikers’ demands were un- 
reasonable, and that because the men were mostly 
foreigners, they did not really know what was 
good for them or exactly what they wanted. 


“How many nationalities are represented in 

our unions?” the reporter asked of a towerin 

wede who had been pointed out as the head o 
the local union. 

“Ay tank dar ban eight kinds of us. Dat ban de 
count by dat census number take.” 

“And can you name over the nationalities you 
have —— : a 

~~“ . Dar ban some Franch and some 
Pole and some German and some Russe, some 
Canadien and some Swede, and more of Irish and 
—and —” But here the big foreman came to a full 
stop, unable to finish the numeration. 

“VYes—and —” 

“Well, dar ban Poles and Franch and German 
and Russe,” he said, taking a running start at the 
series, “and Canadien and Swede and Irish and— 
and— Dat make seven yet—no?” Here again 
he sonnet a oom over the eighth variety, and 
scratched his head. 

“Lithuanians?” suggested the reporter. 


NO. 

“Ttalians?” 

“No. Ay tank it ban not many—just sax men.” 

“Were they Jews?” 

“No—I not know. Dar ban eight kinds of us, 
but dat eight is not much matter.’ 

So the reporter went on with his next question: 
“How long have you been in America?” 

“Och—America!” exclaimed the big foreman, a 
reat bw breaking in upon him. ‘You haf said 
t! Dat Americans ban da eight kind. Da sax 
men ban American—yes.” 


* @ 


A WOOD-SHED TRAGEDY. 


ARVELOUS things are to be seen in the 
M most commonplace surroundings—if one 
but keeps his eyes open. A friend of The 
Companion sends this interesting observation in 
natural history, made in the seclusion of his own 
wood-shed. 


The window of the wood-shed was thickly coated 
with dirt. Upon this had been hatched a nest of 


spiders, and numbers of them were scurrying back 


“I don’t want to keep on | aq 





and forth. They were not larger than the head 
fl a pin, and reminded one of a colony of Lillipu- 
ns. 

A or mosquito alighted on the ne, 
when a tiny spider ran up, and catching it by 
the leg, held on for dear life, while the mosquito, 
realizing its danger, eeu to fly. It was, 
however, firmly held by the tiny enemy, and only 
succeeded in swinging round in circles. 

Another spider possing ness and discerning the 
struggle, rushed to the of his brother. 

en the new arrival discovered that holding 

on to the mosquito’s leg did not bring any nearer 

= Fig ro of Se, a, * SS eagne ee 

old, and running u e mosquito’s leg, quickly 
climbed on to its back. 

This seemed to spur the mosquito to extra effort. 
It succeeded, after a shar struggle, in wrenching 
its leg free. Then, with the tiny aeronaut upon 
its back, it sailed away into the dark recesses of 
the cellar, where the animated aeroplane and its 
passenger were lost to view. 


* © 


MOUNTED TEACHERS. 


TALY’S recent plan to educate her mountain 
| folk is already in operation, according to the 

Rome correspondent of the New York Sun. As 
the shepherds of the Abruzzi could not be brought 
to school, teachers have been sent to them. The 
percentage of illiterates among the inhabitants of 
the Abruzzi has always been very high, and sta- 
tistics show that despite the fact that many 
schools have been opened in the towns and villages 
within the last five years, sixty-eight per cent. of 
the population is still illiterate. 


Some members of the board of education feared 
that the general spread of education among the 

asantry would tend to a decline of religious 
faith, Others put forth the theory that the inhabi- 
tants of the Abruzzi had been ignorant and unlet- 
tered for centuries, and consequently had lost the 
aptitude to learn. 

Prof. Emidio Agostinoni discovered the real 
cause. He noticed that the government schools 
in the towns and villages were not well attended, 
not because the boys were not willing to fo to 
them, but because they could not. The majority of 
the inhabitants of the Abruzzi are shepherds, and 
spend nine months out of every year in the moun- 
tains, living in huts and hewmen flocks. 

Professor Agostinoni sugges to the ministry 
of public instruction the plan which has now been 
opted as an experiment. 

Instead of having schools with teachers and 

empty benches, why not send the teachers up to 

a —~ ces where the boys are, and hold classes 
ere 

The plan pleased some influential members of 
the board of education, and fifteen teachers were 
furnished with horses and instructed to ride out 
every day and beat the country for pupils. Wher- 
ever they found boys or men willing to learn, they 
were to stop and teach. 

The fifteen travelling teachers have their hands 
full, as, to their great surprise, they found that 
the shepherds, young and old, are not only willing 
to learn to read and write, but that they are very 
quick and intelligent. 


¢ 


MR. WU’S RULES FOR LONGEVITY. 


HE delightful Mr. Wu Ting-fang, lately 
ambassador from China to the United States, 
is described in Miss Juliet Bredon’s book on 

her uncle, Sir Robert Hart, as having certain theo- 
ries concerning one’s diet and one’s mental attitude 
toward life which have had much currency among 
Occidentals of late years. 


Wu Tne fae prided himself upon his alert 
manner, which made him appear much younger 
than he really was, and his favorite boast was that 
he meant to live to be two hundred. Further- 
more, he would explain how the feat was to be 
accomplished. 

The first thing, naturally, was diet. The man 
who would cheat time should live on nuts, like the 
squirrels. Under no conditions should he touch 
salt, and he should begin and end each meal with 
a teaspoonful of olive-oil. 

“T have hung scrolls in my bedroom,” Wu Ting 
went on to explain, “with these sentences written 
upon them in inglish and in Chinese: ‘Iam young, 
I am healthy, I am cheerful.’ 

“Immediately I enter the room my eye falls upon 
these precepts. I say to myself, ‘Why, of course 
I am, and therefore I am.’ ” : 

Was ever simpler or saner method discovered 
for warding off old age? 





A BOY’S TARGET. 


T HAS been said that if there were no birds, 
| man could not live on the earth, and yet 

cases much like the following, reported by the 
Daily Sentinel of Fairmount, Minnesota, are con- 
stantly noticed by observing people. The boy 
with a rifle or a gun is often thoughtless and care- 
less. 


A mother dove had been the target of some 
small boy. The bullet had passed through her 
breast, and had left her only strength enough to 
flutter homeward and reach the nest, where a half- 
grown fledgling awaited her coming. 

Dying, she had —— up against her little 
one, her life-blood pulsing out over her own white 
breast and against that of her young. And there 
with Tee staring wide, she breathed her last, and 
the fledgling starved, and then froze. The two were 
found with their heads pressed together as in a 
last embrace. 

The owner of the dove-house brought them 
down-town just as they rested in the nest, and the 
sight and the suffering of which it spoke were 
enough to melt the hardest heart. 

The boy with the rifle may cause a like tragedy 
again, and many times. 


*® © 


WHY HE WAS EXCLUDED. 


FRIEND of Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
tells of an occasion when the humorist, who 
usually dislikes social functions, was in- 

duced to attend a “literary” dinner in Indianapolis 
given in honor of one of the novelists who live there. 
Mr. Riley, says a writer in the Kansas City Times, 
had been told to take in to dinner a sister of the 
host, an excellent woman, but not literary. 

The conversation touching upon the beauties of 
Chaucer, about whom a certain set of the city was 
then cultivating a fad, a spirited di ion d, 
during which the bewildered sister caught from 
time time only the name “Chaucer.” At last 
she whispered to Riley: 

‘Who is this Mr. Chaucer they’re talking so 
much about? Is he very popular in society?” 

“Madam,” solemnly responded Riley, “that 
man did Something that forever shuts him out of 


society. 
ae exclaimed the worthy woman. ‘What 
was it?” 
“He died several hundred years ago,” said Riley. 
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ROGER’S BEAR-HUNT. 
By John Clair Minot. 


= OULD you like to see 

W a live bear, Roger?” - 

asked Uncle Henry. 

Roger gasped with the sudden- 
ness of the question. And such 
an amazing question, too! It was 
probably one of Uncle Henry’s 
jokes. He had just returned from 
the sugar-orchard, and this was 
the first thing he said as he came 
into the house. Roger had come 
from the distant city to make a 
visit with Uncle Henry and Aunt 
Mattie in eastern Maine, and was 
having all kinds of a good time, 
but seeing bears had not entered 
into his plans. 

‘‘A—a live bear!’’ stammered 
Roger. ‘‘Have you got him with 
you?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ replied Uncle Henry. 
‘‘T did not invite him down to the 
house. I thought you would like 
to call upon him first.’’ 

“Is he in a trap?” eagerly 
questioned Roger, beginning to 
think Uncle Henry might not be joking. 

“No, he is not in a trap. But hurry 
up; he may not wait all day for us.’’ 

hastened into cap, overcoat and mit- 
tens, while Uncle Henry took down and loaded 
the gun, which was hanging in the shed. Then 
they started off along the path which led 
through the pasture to the woods. 

As they went, Uncle Henry told Roger some 
things about bears—how they sleep through 
the winter in a hollow log or under the roots 
of a tree that has blown down; how they are 
bigger cowards than most people think, and 
will always run away from a man unless cor- 
nered or forced to fight to defend their cubs; 
how they vary their diet of berries, nuts and 
roots by an occasional excursion to the orchard 
or corn-field, or even to the barn for a fat lamb ; 
how they have been seen to catch fish by lying 
on a log which projected over a stream or pool, 
and knocking ashore with one lightning sweep 
of the paw a fish which made the mistake of 
getting too near the surface; how wonderfully 
strong they are, and how they will cunningly 
evade traps, and yet manage to secure the bait. 

Roger listened with ears wide open. He was 
not at all afraid as long as he was with Uncle 
Henry, and he was thinking of the splendid 
story he would be able to tell his schoolmates 
when he got back to the city. 

When they reached the woods Uncle Henry 
stopped talking, and they walked as quietly as 
possible. On by the sap-house they went, and 
up a steep hill. As they reached its top, Uncle 
Henry carefully parted the bushes, and they 
looked into the deep valley beyond. 

‘*There!’? whispered Uncle Henry, after 
what seemed a long time. ‘‘He is still there.’’ 

Roger was trembling now, more from excite- 
ment than fear, and as he looked where Uncle 
Henry pointed, he saw a black object far in the 
valley below. It did not look nearly as large 
as he had imagined a bear would be, and was 
more like a dog than a bear, or even more like 
a black hog, for with a sharp snout it was 
rooting in the ground under the bushes. 

“We can get nearer than this,’’ said Uncle 
Henry. So they crept slowly along the crest 
of the hill until they were near enough for 
Roger to throw a stone and hit the bear, pro- 
vided his aim were good enough. He had no 
idea of throwing stones, however, and felt that 
he was as near a live bear in the woods as he 
cared to be. In fact, he was seriously wonder- 
ing if Uncle Henry was really sure about bears 
being afraid of people. 

‘Whew !’’? whistled Uncle Henry, softly, 
as they paused. ‘‘Whew!’’ he repeated, with 
more emphasis. ‘‘It isa whole family! I did 
not know it was a mother bear.’’ 

And now for the first time Roger saw three 
cubs playing just beyond the bush whose roots 
the bear was industriously digging out. 

““They are just like black puppies,’’ he 
whispered, as the little bears rolled and frol- 
icked in the sunshine. 

It was a pretty sight, and Roger, as he 
watched the playful cubs, hardly realized that 
he was gazing upon four live bears instead of 
one. They seemed much more like creatures 
to be petted and played with than like wild 
animals to be feared and hunted. 
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Suddenly the mother 
bear stopped rooting and 
sniffed the air. Raising 
herself on her haunches, 
she sniffed again. Then, 
with a peculiar whine, 
she dropped to all fours ‘, 
and clumsily lumbered ' 
into the bushes, with the 
three cubs close at her 
heels. 

A moment later the 
fleeing family was in 
plain sight again, as they 
hurried across another 
open space a little farther 
down the valley. 

Uncle Henry raised 
his gun and took aim. 
Then he drew a long 
breath and put the gun 
back on his shoulder. 
Neither he nor Roger 
spoke. After the bears 
were out of sight they 
turned back through the 
woods toward home. 

“T’m awfully glad you 
didn’t!’’ said Roger, at 
last. 

*Soam I,’’ said Uncle 
Henry. ‘‘Decidedly.’’ 


TOBOGGANING. 
THE FROST MESSENGERS. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 

“How could we know of it? Who had heard 
down— Snowflakes were coming ?” chirped 

All in a night on the field and town; sparrow-bird. 

Armies of snowflakes, a thousand strong, Little frost fellows made answer then: 

Hurried and scurried the whole night “We were the heralds in vale and glen. 


LL in the night-time the snow came 


long; We told the story you might have heard, 
White were their tents on the vale and_ Brooklet and leaflet and sparrow-bird. 
hill, Winter can never come down but we, 


White were their bridges across the rill. Little frost fellows, are sure to see. 
“Who was to blame?” sigh the little leaves. News of the winter and news of snow 
“Whowastoblame?” little brooklet grieves. Little frost fellows are sure to know.” 


THE WINDMILL COUNTRY. 


By Miriam S. Clark. 
HERE is a country, so they say, How strange ’twould be when winter 





| 


Where windmills grow, like trees ; comes, 
Where arms, instead of branches, And all the other trees 


reach Are shedding leaves of brown and red 
To meet the coming breeze ; To gather as we please, 
And all the little children there, To see the windmills drop their arms, 
With clumping wooden shoes, And all across the land 
May seek their friendly shade to play The little girls and boys come out 
As often as they choose. To find them on the sand. 
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Exe CHILDRENS PAGE 


BLACKIE’S TRICK. 


a By J. D. Cowles. 
7 LADYS sat holding Gray- 
Paws, one of her kitties, in 
sd b her lap. 


But presently her thoughts were 
recalled by a soft rubbing against 
her arm. She looked round, and 
there was Blackie, Gray-Paws’ 
brother, evidently trying his best 
to attract her attention. He rubbed 
against her, and put his nose under 
her arm. 

But somehow Gladys seemed to 
think that her lap was full enough 
just then, although she was often 
known to hold five kittens at once, 
as Blackie waS well aware. At 
last Blackie seemed to conclude that 
there was no room for him at 
present, and he was perhaps jealous 
of Gray-Paws. It really seemed as 
if he must have thought the matter 
over carefully and made deliberate 
plans, for this is what he did. 

Blackie suddenly sprang down 
beside the dish used for food and 
began to eat, or pretend to, with the 
greatest relish, occasionally looking 
at Gray-Paws, as if afraid he would come and 
take a part of the feast. This, of course, was too 
much for Gray-Paws to resist, and in a moment 
he had jumped from Gladys’s lap and run to 
the side of the dish. 

Quick as a thought Blackie turned away, 
ran up the steps and jumped into Gladys’s lap, 
where he curled down in a ball and began to 
purr. There was not one thing in the dish! 

‘*You naughty, funny little cat!’’ exclaimed 
Gladys, and she could not help cuddling the 
little rogue nor laughing at his trick, while 
Gray-Paws walked slowly away. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. DROPPED LETTERS. 

Fill the blanks with word or syllable of the same 
sound and different spelling. 

We had rented a ——ment bungalow for the 
summer —son, with low ——lings and big win- 
dows, out of which we had hoped to —— the —. 
We had also expected to —— ——dars in the 
yard, and wished to give up the place after a 
—tries of such ——rious disappointments. The 
neighbors ——zed the opportunity to call, arriving 
in the middle of the afternoon ——esta. To all 
—kers for information we explained, ‘We are 
the ——mour family, and have come all the way 
from Tennes—— to —attle.” 





2. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first an article, exact it stands; 
My second rends through wooden bands; 
My tira a word for us demands; 
My whole helps writers of all lands. 
Il. 
~ first is active and exact, 
ts labor thus performing ; 
My second deep and dangerous, 
its conduct needs reforming ; 
My third the first of a long line, 
ithout which this verse dies; 
My fourth is slain before of use; 
ly whole makes bright the skies. 


3. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
One or more words are hidden in the lines. 
It is a song of spring I’d sing, 
An airy day with no ill thing. 
Of soft and balmy wind tha 
Blows astray no wanderer’s hat, 
But calms each one to good. 


4. ENIGMA. 

I’m found in cloud, but not in sea; 

In three, but not in six I’ll be; 

In each, but not in one I hide; 

In any 4 but ne’er in pride ; 

I’m not in ease, but am in work ; 

I’m not in duty, but am in shirk. 

My whole before you often stands 

His words have loosed the tyrant bands. 
5. PIED QUOTATION AND ITS AUTHOR. 
Ni lalms portrosnipo ew sujt seatbieu ees, 
Dan ni thors seamrues file aym fertpec be. 

Neb Jonnos. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Tree,son,able—treasonable. 11. Six, pence 
—sixpence. 111. Pant, a, loon—pantaloon. Iv. 
Mop, board—mopboard. 

2. “Enough is as good as a feast.” 

3. “Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” “‘None 
but the brave deserve the fair.” “‘The burnt child 


| dreadsthe fire.” ‘Every cloud hasa silver lining.” 


“?Tis a long lane that has no turning.” ‘Time 
and tide wait for no man.” 


. Apples, pumpkin, ® ARAB DIRT 
mince, turkey, gravy, cel- RARE IDEA 
ery, cookies, coffee, cider. . ~ : — an = r< 4 

5. CLIO and VILL COO  AYAE 
the OLIO down by the NAME 
MILL. They also pity BOOTHEEDEN 
LOO and read the CID. OGRE DOLE 
6. Madam, Adam, dam, ORBS ELSE 
am, m. TEST NEED 


7. The planet Mars. 
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«Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods 


are “‘prize-winners,” admired everywhere. They are pliable, 
but marvelously strong. Made of finest quality, oil-tempered, 
clock-spring steel, beautifully finished. Every rod guaran- 
Look for the “Bristol"’ Trade Mark on the 
Write for Catalogue and see what beautiful 
rods “Bristol” are. 20 years’ supremacy. 
' THE HORTON MFG. CO 
> 35 HORTON ST., BRISTOL, Conn. 
ee 











Rider ale Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1910 bicycle. el SF Special ye 


re to 
1910 Models 
Coaster-Brakes and puncture-Proof Tires. 
i908 and 1909 Models B7 ¢ 
all of best makes o 


eee “$3 to $8 
‘On oe — 

f. tee REE TRIAL. oon ae ae 
as he. rake rearwhicels 


lamps, sundries, half usual prices. Do no 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, Chicago. 





enenee te batch Ee a 
than to depend on the old hens. “Hew tod 


re 


EIST. 




















Skater in Your 

by keeping your skates bright as 
Town clamps — good for guns, too. 
Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
43 Broadway, New York, 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
for FREE bottle of “3 in One” Oil. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a superior 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 


SINK DRAIN BLOCKED? 


Clear away the p cbetrastion hy 4 om Hand 
‘orce Cup. es diam: m 
vezees for % pant your dealer hasn’t it. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of chair and crutch rubber tips. 


Eight physicians stndying and 


with Dr. 

‘et alo p vubiisis nthe results 4 
their i in the Hay 
Bulletin. Write for Bulletin P03 
to P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 














or! 








Pens that Write Right 


Perfect ee ere ot a hairlinesand 
even g—is onl HP ible when 
the pen is perfect. ¢ smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 

rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 
for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 

























WHEN DINNER COMES 
ONE OUGHT TO HAVE A GOOD APPETITE. 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It goes along 
way toward helping in the digestive process, and 
that is absolutely essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape-Nuts food 
is not only nourishing but is a great appetizer. 
Even children like the taste of it and grow strong 
and rosy from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a weak stomach 
strong and create an appetite for dinner. 

“T am 57 years old,” writes a Tennessee grand- 
mother, ‘‘and have had a weak stomach from child- 
hood. By great care as to my diet I enjoyed a 
reasonable degree of health, but never found any- 
thing to equal Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

“When I have no appetite for breakfast and 
just eat to keep up my strength, I take 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with good rich milk, and 
when dinner comes I am hungry. While if I go 
without any breakfast I never feel like eating 
dinner. Grape-Nuts for breakfast seems to make 
a healthy appetite for dinner. 

“My little 13-months-old grandson had been 
very sick with stomach trouble during the past 
summer, and finally we put him on Grape-Nuts. 
Now he is growing plump and well. When asked 
if he wants his nurse or Grape-Nuts, he brightens 
up and points to the cupboard. He was no trouble 
to wean at all—thanks to Grape-Nuts.” Read the 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Dainty 
Delic ate 
Fabrics 
Demand 


a , Pearline 


lessness™always Satisfactory. 


—not a Sin 
to have Costly, Delicate, Pretty Clothes 
—lack of Intelligent care of them is gross 
Extravagance and that is a Sin. 
@ Bar Soap methods require rubbing | 
no wonder the holes appear. 
@ PEARLINE’S way of washing is 
Very Easy Very Quick and Absolutely 
Safe. PEARLINE is Harmless to Fab- | 
rics or Colors or Skin and yet is the 
Greatest Known Cleanser. 
@ If you have any fear of washing pow- | 
ders it's due to The Sort you've used. | 
PEARLINE. Washing Powder is the 
Standard of Quality== Efficiency =Harm- 


= 


PEARLINE ie fevolutonized all Washing’ sod ca 
Cleaning, especially of delicate, dainty, costly fabrics, 








STENCILING OUTFIT. | 


postage and packing included. 





HE Art of Stenciling, which con- 
sists in printing by hand on 
walls, fabrics and other materi- 
als, through the use of a stencil 3 
plate, has become a most popular 
handicraft. This stencil plate consists of 
a prepared paper having a cut-out design. 
By brushing a color through these per- 
forations, the design is transferred upon 
the material desired. The charm of this 
work consists in the simplicity of its 
application, also in its adaptability for a 
wide range of decorative effects. By means 
of cut-work patterns and a brush and e 
paint a colored repeating o— can ae 
transferred to table covers, spreads, 
wall papers, lambrequins, A. 4 curtains 
and other fabrics. 


The Outfit consists of 1 Stencil Brush, 
4 ready cut Stencils, Booklet of of Instruc- 
tions, 1 Sheet of Stencil Paper and 
sortment of 6 Stencil Colors with Stencil 
White, Ivory Black and Stencil Medium. 


The colors are lasting and durable, and the Stencils cut from the best paper. The Booklet 
of Instructions supplied with the Outfit makes the work so easy that no one will have the 
slightest difficulty in producing satisfactory results. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 15c. extra, 


Price of Outfit $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 














overnment Finances.—December was 

the first month of the current fiscal year 
to show a balance on the credit side in the 
operations of the national government. The 
receipts for the month exceeded the disburse- 
ments by more than $2,000,000. Excluding the 
deficit on account of the Panama Canal, and 
that on account of the public debt transactions, 
the deficit for the first half of the fiscal year 
was $23,919,910, as compared with $51,755,572 
for the corresponding period of the previous 
year. There was a gain of about $30,000,000 
in customs receipts. e 


rst Governor-General of South 

Africa.—Mr. Herbert John Gladstone, 
secretary of state for the home department in 
Mr. Asquith’s cabinet, has been appointed the 
first Governor-General of South Africa. Mr. 
Gladstone is the youngest son of the late William 
E. Gladstone, and since 1880 has been a member 
of the House of Commons for Leeds. He is 56 
years old. ° 


he “Student Volunteers,’’ who held 
their quadrennial convention at Rochester, 
New York, from December 29th to January 2d, 
are a body of young men and women from the 
higher institutions of learning in the United 
States and Canada, organized for the purpose 
of promoting interest in foreign missionary 
work, and furnishing recruits for foreign mis- 
sion fields. During the last four years 1,283 
of these ‘‘volunteers’’ have sailed for mission 
fields, under the auspices of various missionary 
societies; and the yearly contributions of the 
organization for carrying forward mission work 
amount now to $127,000. 
® 
| een Affairs.—The new Italian premier, 
Baron Sonnino, has announced his purpose 
to establish two new ministries,—of labor and 
of railroads,—and to open many new public 
schools. One of his first acts was to abolish 
the censorship of the press, which, under the 
previous government, had been extremely rigid. 


® 
pm ata and the Congo.—With the ac- 
cession of young King Albert to the throne 
of Belgium, there is promise of a more just and 
humane administration of the Congo State. In 
his first speech from the throne the new King 
declared that the Belgian nation wished a 
policy of humanity and progress enforced in 
the Congo, and that a mission of colonization 
must be a mission of civilization. No one, he 
added, had a right to doubt the intentions of 

Belgium. e 
6 pew the Border.—The farming lands of 
the Canadian Northwest are proving in- 
creasingly attractive to settlers from the United 
States. During the eight months ending with 
November nearly 72,000 citizens of the United 
States migrated across the border, an increase 
of 68 per cent. over the corresponding period of 

1908. ® 


hina and Portugal have not been able 

to adjust their long-standing dispute ‘over 
the Macao boundary, and China has withdrawn 
from negotiations with a flat refusal to arbi- 
trate its claims. The city of Macao is situated 
on the island of the same name at the mouth 
of the Canton River. The contention of China 
is that only the city of Macao was included in 
the concession made to Portugal, and that 
whatever territory outside of the city has been 
occupied by the Portuguese has been illegally 
taken. Nothing short of the evacuation of this 
territory and the two small adjacent islands 
will satisfy the demands of China. 

& 


= Diss Ogden Mills, one of the most 
successful of American bankers and fin- 
anciers, and a man of large philanthropic 
activities, died January 
3d, aged 84. He engaged 
in trade and banking in 
California in the days of 
the gold discoveries of 
1849; later established 
great banking institutions 
at Sacramento and San 
Francisco; and for the 
last 30 years of his life 
was a resident of New 
York, and identified with | guage 
its financial and railway 
interests, as well as with those of the Pacific 
coast. He built and maintained the ‘Mills 
hotels”? in New York, at which comfortable 
lodgings and good food are supplied at cost. 
These have been so administered as to be self- 
supporting. ° 





COP YR’T, '05, PACH, N. Y. 





DARIUS OGDEN MILLS 











ther Recent Deaths.—Spencer Trask, 

for many years a leading New York 
banker, who gave generously of his time and 
means to educational, religious and philan- 
thropie objects, was killed in a railway 
accident December 31st. He was 65 years old. 
—Rear-Admiral William Turnbull Burwell, 
U.S.N., retired, died January 4th, aged 63. 





pasine Rocks.—For the improvement 


of Blyth harbor, England, a specially 
constructed dredger has been employed which 
scoops up rocks of as much as twenty to thirty 
hundredweight each, and discharges them 
through chutes into a barge. The machine is 
furnished with a chain of buckets like an ordi- 
nary dredger, but the buckets are of a special 
shape, and the rims are reénforced with hard- 
steel cutting edges. The boulders are embedded 
in mud and sand, and more than 200 tons of 
such rock have been removed in an hour. The 
apparatus works with surprising ease and cer- 
tainty. ° 


ood Preservation. — Recent experi- 

ments by government experts have re- 
vealed an unexpected source of trouble in the 
process of sterilizing wood by the injection of 
preservative liquids. It is customary to remove 
the bark from a stick of timber before it is sub- 
jected to creosoting, but it has been supposed 
that thin layers of the inner -bark left unre- 
moved would do no harm. Now it is found 
that such layers, no matter how thin, almost 
absolutely prevent the penetration of the liquid. 
In any case, the preservative usually fails to 
penetrate the center of the stick, but forms an 
exterior antiseptic zone, which answers the 
purpose if there are no gaps in it. But if such 
gaps exist, owing to the presence of thin layers 
of bark, the teredo finds an entrance through 
them, and carries on its work of destruction in 
the interior of the timber supposed to have been 
protected. e 


ommunicating with Mars.—The way 

in which conservative astronomers regard 
the various proposals to communicate with 
Mars by means of wireless signals, or lights, 
may be judged from the reception given to 
a proposal at the last meeting of the Astro- 
nomical ‘and Astrophysical Society of America, 
that the society should go on record as deeming 
any attempt to communicate with Mars unprac- 
ticable at the present time, and as deprecating 
the use of any funds for such a purpose. The 
proposal was voted down, but the members 
present were unanimous in the belief that such 
attempts are useless, and at the same time were 
of opinion that it would not be wise ‘‘to dig- 
nify with any formal action the absurd accounts 
that have recently appeared in the news- 
papers.’’ * 


etry with Coal - Dust.—Much 
interest is felt in England in the recent 
experiments at Altofts colliery on the explosi- 
bility of coal-dust. It appears to have been 
demonstrated that air charged with fine coal- 
dust may be dangerously inflammable, compar- 
ing in destructive effect with explosions of 
fire-damp. In one experiment a small cannon 
was fired electrically in the mine to raise the 
dust, and then a larger cannon was fired to 
ignite it. The resulting explosion is described 
as terrific. It has also been demonstrated that 
stone-dust spread upon the floor of the mine 
tends powerfully to arrest, or limit, the ex- 
plosion of the coal-dust. 

+ 


lectricity on the Farm.—The city man 
who does not frequently visit his old friends 
in the farming districts nowadays is apt to be 
greatly surprised when he learns of the immense 
progress recently made there by electricity in 
all its practical applications. Many farmers 
are more abundantly supplied with telephones, 
electric light and electrical machines than their 
cousins in town. A visitor in Montgomery 
County, New York, who made a circuit of 
many miles among old friends found his arrival 
everywhere announced in advance by the farm- 
ers’ telephones. Feed-cutters, corn-shellers, 
pumps, grinders, churns and other farm ma- 
chines, as well as plows, cultivators, mowers, 
and sometimes threshing-machines, are in many 
places run by electric power. The rapid 
spread of electric machinery far from great 
centers, where local sources of power are used, 
is ascribed to the advance of gas or gasoline 
engines, and the increasing use of dams in hilly 
districts to run small dynamos. 
® 
M2kins a Language.—An alleged im- 
provement upon the ‘‘international’’ lan- 
guage, ‘‘Esperanto,’’ is the result of the labors 
of a subcommittee appointed by the interna- 
tional committee on artificial languages which 
met in Paris, under the presidency of the famous 
chemist, Professor Ostwald, in 1907. This 
new ‘‘interlanguage’’ is called ‘‘Ido.’’ It has 
its dictionaries, grammars and readers, pre- 
pared for the use of readers of eight or nine 
existing languages. It has been described as a 
‘quintessence of European languages,’’ and its 
advocates claim that it is simpler and easier 
to learn than ‘‘Esperanto,’’ and that many 
are adopting it. Prof. Otto Jespersen says it 
is a ‘‘purified Esperanto, freed from the arbi- 
trary word-coinages and word-clipping of that 
language, its illogical and insufficient rules of 
word-formation, and its clumsy alphabet.’’ 
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‘Table expenses and health 


OU are interested in these things; both 
are important. 





Last month we gave you the highest 
medical authority for eating more Quaker 
Oats; Sir James Crichton Browne, LL. D., 


F. R. S., of London; now let’s consider the | 
question of eating Quaker Oats from a practical, : 
everyday point of view. | 





‘ Dollar for dollar you get more food value in 
Quaker Oats than in any other food. You can prove 
'| this for yourself by actual tests; you'll find that as 
you increase the amount of Quaker Oats you eat, 
your health will improve and the cost of your table 
will decrease. 


It?s worth trying for the sake of economy but it’s worth more from the 
standpoint of health and vigor, and you’|I find that a big dish of Quaker Oats 
with sugar and milk (or cream) for breakfast or supper is perfectly delicious. 


Quaker Oats is the one perfect human food, all nourishment, no waste; 


easily digested; good for all ages and within the reach of all purses. 


Regular size package 10 cents 


also packed in special round packages at 15c, and in the larger size 
family packages and in hermetically sealed tins for hot climates. 


The Quaker Qafs @mpany 


CHICAGO 








The 10c and 15c prices do not apply in the extreme South and the far West. 
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yo THS COMPANION is a 
—, = ly y pa per ser. all the "amily. 
ie subscription price is year, 


Entered at the Post-Office, AK, he as 3 socond. 


class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are item given to sub- 

bers in a single vou 5 ssue of the paper, 

Paes h e adaftio pages consti ¢ a a yy’ issue, 

and al 7 pages each week are a gift to 
the oubscri 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money for Renewals should be ‘sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liab ie to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

us, the date after the address on your paper. 
Ba shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











“THAT TIRED FEELING.” 


AS ABLE English 
medical writer has 
lately written a most 
interesting paper bear- 
ing the title, “On Being 
Tired,” inwhich he offers 
what may serve as an ex- 
cuse for many who have 
been dismissed with the 
diagnosis, “lazy.” 

It is a scientific fact, 
proved by exhaustive experiments with delicate 
recording instruments, that fatigue has a chemical 
basis; the body manufactures its own fatigue- 
toxins more rapidly than they can be thrown off; 
and it is quite possible that there are persons who 
inherit a special tendency toward this unfortunate 
form of manufacture, and that they are the per- 
sons described as “born tired.” 

There are others who, although not “born tired,” 
fall into a condition where they either manufac- 
ture their toxins of fatigue too rapidly, or, through 
some fault of metabolism, fail to throw them off 
fast enough. 

Many such sufferers would find themselves 
helped, as if by miracle, if submitted to a course 
of treatment tending to thorough purification 
of the liver and intestinal system, and for this 
reason the treatment advocated by Metchnikoff of 
keeping the intestinal tract under the daily influ- 
ence of doses of lactic acid, either in tablet form, 
or in milk treated with it, may cure cases of per- 
manent tiredness that have resisted other treat- 
ments. 

It is small wonder that those who suffer from 
chronic fatigue should be found very irritating by 
their fellows, for the reason that work is the only 
thing they seem to balk at. When the idle British 
workman says, “I eats well, I drinks well, I sleeps 
well, but when I sees a job of work coming along, 
I’m all of a tremble,” it is natural to think of a 
thrashing as the best solution. But modern science 
steps in and says, ‘‘No, keep the thrashing till the 
last. First examine his eyes, his heart, his diges- 
tive system; put his body in perfect condition, 
cure him of poisoning himself, make him well, for 
few really well persons are lazy.” 

In that form of chronic fatigue caused by a 
weak heart muscle, much good may be done by a 
system of living which tends to strengthen the 
heart and improve the circulation, for a muscular 
system imperfectly fed by the blood cannot be in 
good condition. 

In such cases exercise should be graduated and 
increased very slowly from day to day, and may 
be much helped by some form of tonic treatment. 
Many persons whose laziness takes the form of 
balking at reading or writing or other concen- 
trated mental effort recover as if by magic when 
properly fitted with glasses. 





* ¢ 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


ITH a look of horror and indignation on 

her usually placid features, Miss Cynthia 
Barker sat back from the window of the elevated 
train. The train was speeding above a congested 
tenement district, and looking down from the 
window, she had seen a policeman clubbing a 
prisoner. ‘ 

There had been a crowd round him, but the 
flashing speed of the train had given her no chance 
to take in the details of the picture. But she did 
get a clear view of the policeman’s face. Of one 
thing she was certain: she would know the brute 
if she ever again saw him. And another thing she 
had determined: she would write an indignant 
protest against having such men on the police 
force and take it to an editor with whom she was 
personally acquainted. 

That night she wrote her protest, and about noon 
of the next day started down-town to take it her- 
self to her friend on the newspaper. 

Her way led through a public park, and as she 
looked ahead of her she saw a policeman sitting 
on one of the benches. He was surrounded by 
children, to whom he was telling a story, and 
the picture increased Miss Cynthia’s indignation 
toward the policeman of the day before. This, 
she told herself, was what policemen should be 
like—big, strong and tender-hearted. 

She drew nearer, and the policeman looked up 
at her over the head of a curly-haired youngster 
perching on his knee and playing with his brass 
buttons. It was the same policeman. 

Miss Cynthia gasped. Then her step slackened. 
She hesitated, turned, and approached the officer. 





Her hand was on the letter in her pocket, and it 
gave her courage. 

“Officer,” she said, “may I ask you a question?” 

“Certainly,” said the policeman. 

“Are you the same man who arrested yesterday 
somebody down in the North End and clubbed 
him unmercifully ?” 

The policeman nodded. 

“T don’t know about the ‘unmercifully,’ ma’am. 
But I did take a chap down there yesterday, and 
I did use the club a bit on him.” 

“I saw you,” said Miss Cynthia, “from the ele- 
vated. It was terrible! How can a man who 
seems to love little children treat a fellow being 
in that awful fashion?” 

The policeman thought it over. 

“Did you get a good look at the rest of the 
crowd, ma’am?” 

“No.” 

“Well, if you had, maybe you would have noticed 
that they were just ripe to rescue him. You see, 
ma’am, I don’t really like to club a fellow being, as 
you call him, any more than you do. What I like 
better is to sit here in the park and tell yarns to 
these youngsters. But the fact is, ma’am, if I 
hadn’t used my club yesterday I wouldn’t prob- 
ably be sitting here to-day. Hospital or cemetery. 
If you’d been down there on the street instead of 
up in the elevated — 

Miss Cynthia nodded, and looked again from the 
man to the children impatiently waiting for him to 
resume the interrupted story. 

“TI think I see,” she said, presently. 


* ¢ 


A SUCCESSFUL DISGUISE. 


T IS safe to say that nobody but an Irishman 

could be the hero of the following story. Mr. 
Murphy, says a writer in the Brooklyn Citizen, 
was inquiring of his friend, Mr. Doolan, how his 
wife was feeling, after the excitement of the recent 
wedding of their daughter. ‘“‘She’s well enough,” 
replied the other, “excepting that she’s grieving 
over a pair of illigant new kid gloves that got lost 
on her that evening. 

“She’s feeling bad about thim, but I’ve adver- 
tised in the paper, and I’m thinking she’ll get thim 
back again befoor 3 They cost Mrs. Doolan 
two dollars and forrty-five cints!”’ 

“Ain’t you afraid whoever got thim will be 
oon » answer the advertisement?” inquired Mr. 


Miao $ meself that knew how to fix that,” returned 
Mr. Doolan. “I advertised thim illigant gloves 
was an owld cotton pair, burrsting away at the 
seams and wurrth nobody’s keeping!” 


* © 


A RUDE LANDLUBBER. 


T IS said that every man’s definition of the 
term “‘gentleman” makes it inclusive of himself. 
Likewise it is true that each man is prone to 
believe that his manners are the best in the world. 
A writer in the Washington Star, speaking of this 
point, relates the following story. On a man-of-war 
there was once a reception, and it happened that 
a distinguished statesman forgot, or did not know, 
the usual formal salute on coming aboard. 
“‘Who’s that lubber whet Sore tip his skypiece 
to the skipper?” said as 
“Choke your luff,” a another sailor. 
“That’s Senator Blank, the famous tariff leader.” 
“Well,” growled jthe’ first sailor, “why ain’t he 
got manners —_~ h to salute the quarter-deck ?’ 
“Manners!” a rd sailor chip in. What 
does he know on manners? I don’t suppose he 
was ever out of sight of land in his life.” 


NOT GOING TO TAKE IT. 


AMISH was a thrifty Scot, and like many of 
his race, an enthusiast over golf. But one 
day Hamish had such peculiar and unpleasant 
feelings that he reluctantly consulted a physician. 


**You’ve overdone the matter of exercise, man,” 
said the doctor, after Hamish had detailed his 
symptoms. “You must give yourself a day’s quiet 
—y -_ pee and avoid exposure. How often do 

ay go 
vaevery day but the Sabbath,” said Hamish, 


risi Yea m 


ust be more temperate at it,” said the 


physician. “Twice a week in good weather is 
a oS for you 
— day!” said Hamish, moving toward the 


doo’ 

You’ ve not paid me for my advice,” said the 
doctor, who knew his man 

“Nae, for I’m nae takking it,’’ said Hamish, as he 
reached the door and made his escape. 


* ¢ 


“TO EXPRESS OUR APPRECIATION.” 


OHN SMITH, says a writer in the Monson 
Register, had worked for the Valve Corporation 
for forty-two years, and decided to quit. The com- 
pany, in consideration of his long and faithful 
service, arranged to give him a monetary recogni- 
tion. 
The superintendent of the works, a German, was 
asked to,present it. He was advised to use a little 
sentiment in makin, ing, the presentation speech, and 
this is the way he it: 
“John, you haff work for the company over 
fon 3 years?” 


“You are going to quit?” 
Yes.’ 


“Vell! They are so glad of it that they asked 
me to hand you this hundred dollars. 


* ¢ 


“SUB ROSA.” 


T A dinner, mentioned in the recent book 

by Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, entitled 
“Recollections of Sixty Years,” Father Healy, the 
witty Irish priest, sat next to a pretty young 
English girl. 


“They tell me, Father Healy,” she said, “that 
you have no mistletoe in — ty ~ 
”* the priest 


8 that so, my dear oy be 
replied. ‘Now I think otf it, believe it is true.” 
“Then what do the boys and girls do at Christ- 
mas time without it?’’ questioned the mischievous 


gir 
“Ts it kissing you mean, my dear?” asked 
Father Healy, with twinkling eyes. ‘Sure, they 


do it under the rose.” 





SKIN TORTURES, 
, Itching, Burning, Crusted, and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
by Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuticura 
Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales and soften 
the thickened cuticle. Dry with little or no rubbing, 
and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, and lastly take 
Cuticura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood. 
This pure, sweet and wh treat t affords 
instant relief, permits rest and sleep in the severest 
forms of eczema and other itching, burning, scaly 
humors, and points to a speedy cure when all else 
fails. (Adv. 


MOUNT BIRDS (or 


art of Taxidermy. can teach you by mail to 
mount birds, ns — tan hides, make rugs, etc. 

Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 

home and office. Save yous fine ae 

$d ew Nee Pose rite 

















will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalog 
and particulars FREE. Write today. 
Just send your name and address. 


Lyon & Healy, 5 Adams St., Chicago 
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Then sce here gar CAMP AND TRAIL 

is a fine 16 to 32 page weekly devoted to 

in the out-o' -doors line relating 

and kindred pursuits. It is the 
entertainer to the out door clan. 

Goonies Copy Sc, $1.50 Per Year. 
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wat illustrates the ad- 
ced Spring and 
pnt New York 
Biyles in ladies’ suits, 
resses, skirts and 
waists for 1910, also 
exquisite models in 
lingerie, silk petti- 
boys’ and Pris? 
clothing It = you 
how you can y the 
latest Broadw Y and 
Fifth Avenue sty es of 
New York City and 
have them delivered 
to you without payin 
a cent oF Tit, or 
express es It is 
a valuable style ref- 
erence book for you 
to own. Write for a 
copy to-day. 
Free to any address 
upon application. 














wetae, BELLAS HESS & CO. y= ,, 
Houses, Broadway, Prince and Crosby Sts. our py 
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success 

Free Book on Taxidermy and our 
magazine. Both free. School of 
Taxi 4041A Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Join a Brass Band frat 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
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CRYSTAL 
Domino 





las Pins of Quality 


Our school, college and class 
emblems appeal to people of 
S judgment. The patterns are 
-) new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote to ourcol- 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 
THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Dept. A, Attleboro, Mass. 
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The sick boy spends > 


pennies for 
indigestibles. 


The sturdy boy 6 
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The delicious mint juice is fine for digestion- 
fine for teeth- fine for breath! 
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Fancy 


Garden Guide and 





is the title of Our 1910 Catalogue —the most beautiful and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—a book of 200 pages 
—700 photo engravings from nature—8 superb colo: and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. It is a mine of 
information of everything in gardening either for pleasure or for 
profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make tbe following liberal 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en- 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps) we will mail oe catal 


ansies, Mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, Mixed; 

Boston a. Freedom Tomato and 

coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
it cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our 

publications. A book of condensed cultural information of which one of our 

complete, 


customers who has had an advance copy, says: “Jt is the most 
concise and comprehensive book of its kind.” 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 
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AN OLD NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 


By Herbert O. McCrillis 











GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, NEWPORT, R. I. 


NE of the most prominent landmarks to 
mariners entering the harbor of Newport, 
Rhode Island, is the graceful white spire 

of old Trinity Church. For a hundred and 
eighty-three years it has stood thus as a guide. 








Exon, 1728,’’ and put up soon after that date, 
still do duty on special occasions with their 
lighted candles. 


Outwardly, the organ is the same as when | 


Bishop Berkeley presented it in 1733. On the 


Whoever planned Trinity evidently followed | two front corners of the massive English oak 


in general the architecture of the famous builder | case are the original gilded miters, and between | 


of so many London churches, Sir Christopher 
Wren. Scattered over New England, there still 


| 


on the top, the royal crown. But in 1844-5 the 
old pipes and action, except two stops, were 


remain a few old churches which present the | replaced by more efficient ones, and again, in 


THE PULPIT IS IN FRONT OF THE 
CHANCEL. 


same simple and tasteful style of steeple — 

towers of successively diminishing proportions 

surmounted by a slender spire and vane. 
Stepping into this old church brings: one into 





the very surroundings of the time when Gen- | 


eral Washington worshiped here, and the gay 


French officers were in Newport. The great | 


square pews, high pulpit, quaint chandeliers 
and the galleries remain the same, except for the 
more luxurious upholstery with which all save 
three of the pews are now adorned. The one 
used by Washington is shown near the pulpit, 
on the right. The pulpit is so high that the 
preacher stands on about the level of the gal- 
leries, which station he reaches by a long flight 
of stairs from the rear. As the pulpit is placed 
entirely in front of the chancel, it projects into the 
church so much that the occupants of the extreme 
front pews cannot see him without turning. 

A little below the place for the minister is 
the reading-desk, and still lower, the 
long-unused place for the clerk, who 
used in olden time to announce the 
psalms and hymns. This is probably 
the only three-decked pulpit, so to 
speak, now in New England. 

Over all this structure is suspended, 
like the shade of a Japanese lamp, 
the huge round sounding-board, and 
over pulpit, reading and clerk’s desks 
are still spread the original red velvet 
hangings put on when the church was 
hew. : 

It is not difficult for one to imagine 
Honyman, the first rector, and Berkeley, 
also, officiating here in all the dignity 
of full wig and clerieals. 

Before the days of gas a hundred 
tin sconces, each supporting a candle, 
lighted the church. These are of course 
gone, but the two brass chandeliers, 
inscribed as made by ‘‘ Thos. Drew, 


1862, more changes removed every part 
of the old organ except the case. 

Rey. George Berkeley, Dean of Derry 
in Ireland, and afterward Bishop of 
Cloyne, came here in 1728. He is 
remembered by the stanza of his poem: 
Westward the course of empire takes its 

way; 

The Pen} acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


The poem is said to have been written 


Beach, two miles from Newport, and 
near his home, which he called ‘‘White- 
hall.’”’ In this old pulpit of Trinity he 
officiated many times during his sojourn 
of three years on the island. 

It is interesting to know how Trinity 
came to profit by the bishop’s gen- 
erosity, for this church was not his first 
thought as a recipient of the gift. The 
then new town of Berkley, in Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five miles north 
of Newport, had been named in his 
honor. Deeply sensible of this, Doctor 
Berkeley ordered a handsome organ to 
be sent to the meeting-house in the 
town which bore his name. But the 
selectmen, when they were politely 
apprised of his excellent intentions, 
straightway called a town meeting to 
consider the matter, and therein the 
good fathers of Berkeley voted that ‘‘an 
organ is an instrument of the devil for 
the entrapping of men’s souls,’’ and refused to 
receive it. Thereupon Bishop Berkeley gave 
it to Trinity, where it has uplifted many by 
its sweet music, and doubtless entrapped none. 





The church takes pride in its massive silver, | 


some of which was brought by Mr. Honyman 
in 1704, and bestowed on the young church in 
the name of the ‘‘Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.’’ 

In the old days, we are told, the rattling of 
the two rows of windows, and the whistling 
of the wind through their small and not too 
closely adjusted panes, were sometimes louder 
than the minister’s voice. Very costly and 
beautiful memorial windows have taken the 
place of some of the lower row, and memorial 
tablets line the walls between. 

Probably the most notable of all the memo- 


| rial slabs or cenotaphs is the very large one in 


the vestibule, placed there by the order of the | 





OUTWARDLY, THE ORGAN IS THE SAME AS WHEN 
BISHOP BERKELEY PRESENTED IT IN 1733. 


in the bishop’s favorite seat at Sachuest | 








ill-fated Louis X VI, King of France, in mem- 
ory of the Admiral De Ternay, commander of 
the French forces occupying Newport in the 
| Revolution, who died December 15, 1780, and 
lies in consecrated ground by the side of the 
|church. He died very suddenly, and the staid 
town witnessed unwonted scenes in the very 
impressive ceremonies attending his burial, ac- 


cording to the rites of the Roman Catholic | 


Church. 
The coffin, covered by a richly ornamented 
| velvet pall, was carried from the house to the 
place of burial by eight sailors from the French 
fleet, preceded by nine priests chanting a dirge, 
and followed by all the officers of the army and 
fleet. 

The tablet is of black Egyptian marble, and 
bears a long Latin inscription, in letters of gold, 
commemorative of the life, titles and deeds of 
Chevalier De Ternay. 

Over the Perry pew, in which Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry used to sit, is a plain 
| white tablet, lettered in black, erected to his 
memory. 

The change of men’s opinions in the lapse of 
a century is vividly brought out by the mention 
of Trinity’s lottery. After the war of the 
| Revolution the church, needing money to pay 
debts contracted during the war, and for re- 
pairs, voted, one Sunday, to petition the Rhode 
Island General Assembly for permission to 
raise the money by a lottery. Their petition 
was granted and the scheme carried out in 
1791, with seventeen hundred and one prizes, 
ranging from four to one thousand dollars, and 
five thousand tickets, at two dollars each. It is 
presumed that the lottery produced the needed 
| amount, as record says that the managers were 
encouraged by the progress of the sale. 

Trinity possesses two other visible reminders 
|of the time when we were ‘‘under the king,’’ 
besides those on the organ. One is found in 
| the ceilings of the two pews or rows of seats 
| under the organ-loft. Paneled into each ceiling 
| are two very neatly executed representations of 
the British union jack. 


| 


| 


The other, and probably most unique emblem | 
of British royalty in use in New England, is | 


| the royal crown which glitters on the tip of 
| Trinity’s tall spire. Tradition has it that some 
| American soldiers tried to shoot it off. We are 
| glad they did not succeed. 
| of the soldiers failed to accomplish, the terrific 
| storms not long after the church was built, and 
again in 1770, effected in throwing down the 
spire and crown, only to be replaced as they 
are now seen. 

But lastly, in speaking of this old church, 
although by no means least, must come a com- 
pliment to the brave women of Trinity in 1770, 
for after the storm just mentioned came a con- 
flagration which threatened their beloved church 
with destruction. 

Then it was that by standing in line amid 
the heat and smoke, and swiftly passing buckets 
of water from one to another, they furnished 
the means of saving the building for a wider 
usefulness and a noble history. 


* 


MAORI SUPERIORITY. 


- O MAN,” says a modern philosopher, 
‘‘car have fallen so low but he still has 
a retreat in his soul, where he ever 
shall find a few drops of pure water’’—a pro- 





But what the guns | 








found truth, to which a Maori once gave a} 


humorous turn in conversation with Bishop 
Reginald Heber. 


| 
On a certain occasion the bishop met at din- | 
|ner two New Zealand warriors who had been 


brought over to England by a missionary 
society. There were roasted rabbits on the 
table, and one of the Maoris exclaimed: 

‘‘New Zealander eatee hog, him eatee dog, 
|him eatee rat, him eatee warrior and old 
woman, but him no eatee puss.’’ 


* 
IN DEFENSE OF LUNA. 


HEN Uncle Jotham Briggs announced 
W his opinion on any subject it was 

heard with interest, for Uncle Jotham, 
although not noted for his intellectual powers, 
was well-to-do in a town where ready money 
was scarce. 

‘All this talk about:-the sun being superior 
in lighting power to the moon is plumb foolish- 
ness,’’ said Uncle Jotham, in the post- 
office one evening, turning the pages of 
a scientific magazine offered for his 
perusal with a scornful expression on 
his small, round face. 

‘*Think so?’’ ventured the owner of 
the magazine, rashly. 

“Think nothing!’ said Uncle 
Jotham, calmly. ‘‘’Tis a case for 
common sense, and that’s all. S’posin’ 
the sun does appear brighter than the 
moon, what’s that? All the sun has to 
do is to shine an’ heat up things in the 
daytime, whereas the moon’s got the 
whole night, dark as pitch, to light up. 
I’d like to know when you think the 
sun, half-head on, or only quarter, as 
the moon is most o’ the time, would 
accomplish any more’n the moon does ? 
I tell ye ’twouldn’t do half so much. 
If there’s any way o’ testing, you 
folks’d see the truth o’ my words.”’ 
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The Ten-Year 


Fountain Pen. 


Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price of Pen 
$2.50, post-paid. 

This Pen is made of the best 
materials throughout. 14k solid 
gold pen, best iridium points, Para 
hard rubber barrel, etc. Every 
part is guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer for ten years’ service. 
The Ten-Year is a_ self-filling 
Fountain Pen. No filler required. 
A slight pressure on a metal bar 
fills the reservoir. This self-filling 
device is an important feature of 
the Pen. Overflow impossible. 
Can furnish fine, medium, coarse 
and stub points. Pen is a/ways 
dry and clean. Owner becomes 
a model of patience and suavity. 
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George S. Parker 
Fountain Pen. 


Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price of Pen 
$2.00, post-paid. 

This Pen is well known to 
Companion readers. Every Pen 
is guaranteed by the makers, It 
has a solid gold pen, large ink 
reservoir and the famous “ Lucky 
Curve,’’ Spear Head Ink Retainer 
and Under Feed, which not only 
feeds the ink perfectly to the point 
of the pen, but drains it from the 
feed channel back into the reser- 
voir when the Pen is being carried 
in the pocket. We offer choice of 
fine, medium or coarse points. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ATCHMAKING pays well ($15 to $25 per week), and is one of 
the few trades that is not crowded. The demand for competent watch- 
makers is such that every young man we graduate readily finds a 
position. Without additional charge we teach the kindred trades of Engraving 
and Optics — the art of testing eyesight and fitting eye-glasses and spectacles. 
With these three trades at his fingers’ ends a young man is well equipped to 
fight life's battle as a bread-winner and, if he is ambitious, to establish a 
business of his own and gain a competency for old age. 

In this school, theory and practise go hand in hand, the bench work being 
supplemented by lectures that give the whys and wherefores. 


Our Students Graduate in a Year’s 
Time or Less as Watchmakers, 


Engravers and Opticians 


If you are mechanically inclined write us for further information, or, better 
still, come and talk the matter over with us. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, Waltham, Mass. 
Catalogue mailed free. 





With diligence 
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GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° 





*1.00 
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POCKETBOOKS AND BAGS. 





Ladies’ Finger Purse, 


Ladies’ Finger Purse. 
Given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 10 cents extra, postage included. Price of 
Purse $1.00, post-paid. 


This is made of genuine morocco, has a leather finger 
strap across the back, three inside pockets and one outside 
pocket, each secured by a separate flap with snap button, 
turned edges with stitching, and is 54 inches long and 
2% inches wide. Asensible, durable and popular Purse. 


Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 5 cents extra, postage 
included. Price of Pocketbook $1.00, post-paid. 





Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook. 


and secured by snap buttons. 
stylish article for ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. 
in gold leaf without extra charge. 





Ladies’ Hand Bag. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 20! Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


This is made of genuine seal, with dull finish, calf lining 
and seal facing. On account of the size, 24x 4% inches, 
it is easily carried in the hand. We offer the combination 
style, with its usual coin purse and other pockets. The 
edges are turned and tooled. We will stamp the Pocket- 
book in gold with any name desired for 15 cents extra. 


Bill Book and Coin Purse. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Bill Book and 
Coin Purse $1.00, post-paid. 

Made from fine calfskin of a 
rich wine color, stitched with silk 
to match, and lined with smooth 
tan leather. New and popular 
shape. It has a place for change 
and another for bills, both separate 

An extremely useful, handsome and 
Any name stamped 


Ladies’ Hand Bag. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Hand Bag $1.25, 
post-paid. 

We offer the latest style, black 
seal grain leather, covered 
frame, metal clasp, full leather- 
lined, leather strap handles. 
The Bag is of good size, measur- 
ing 9% inches in length. The 
pocket is fitted with a leather 
coin purse. A very stylish Bag. 








“Acme”’ Coin and Bill Purse. 





Leather Shopping Bag. 

Given to any Companion subscriber for two new subscrip- 
tions, post-paid; or for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of Bag $1.75, post-paid. 

This style of Bag is very popular. Made of a fine India 
grain leather, full cloth-lined, strap handle, silk draw strings 
with leather tassels. Can supply in black only. Width at 
top, 12 inches; width at bottom, 7% inches; depth, 9 inches. 


“Acme” Coin and Bill Purse. 
The ‘‘ Acme’’ Coin and Bill Purse given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, post- 
age included. Price of Purse $1.25, post-paid. 


The ‘‘Acme”’ Coin and Bill Purse has many advantages not found in other purses, namely: 
The pocket is large, and is of such shape that the coin can be taken out easily 
be taken out without opening bill pocket; or bills can be taken out without opening coin 
pocket; or both coin and bill pockets can be opened at the same time. 
Made of genuine morocco leather with turned edges. 


Identification Card in special pocket. 


Gentlemen’s One-Piece Pocketbook. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 10 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Pocketbook $1.00, 
post-paid. 

This One-Piece Pocketbook for 
gentlemen is madeof real morocco, 
leather-lined, has six pockets, two 
flaps, and is put together in a most 
thorough manner. A durable and 
popular Pocketbook. 


Envelope Bag. 


Given for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price of Envelope Bag 
$1.25, post-paid. 

This popular Bag, 8%x5% 
inches in size, has a double strap 
handle, and is made of seal grain 
leather, and fitted with a small coin 
purse. It has three roomy pockets 
with a nickel frame and clasp on 
the center compartment, while an 
outside flap with socket catch pro- 
tects all three pockets. This style 
of Bag is very popular by reason of 
its generous size and arrangement. 


Bill Book and Coin Purse. 











Leather Shopping Bag. 


Coins can 


It also has an 


Gentlemen’s Pocketbook. 


Envelope Bag. 
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